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ABSTRACT 

Materials designed to enable regular classroom 
teachers and teachers of English as a second language (ESL) to meet 
the needs of limited English proficient (LEP) students in elementary 
school are presented. The guide contains an introductory section for 
teachers, followed by sections on: adapting reading materials for LEP 
students; identifying LEP student needs; meeting LEP students' 
educational needs; Dade County public school programs for LEP 
students; meeting LEP students 9 reading needs; Dade County public 
schools reading objectives for kindergarten through grade 6; teaching 
reading to LEP students; useful techniques for teaching ESL; 
suggestions for independent small group activities in the regular 
classroom; and sample instructional activities in reading for 
kindergarten through grade 6 and for exceptional students. These 
sections are followed by forms for evaluating reading lessons and a 
bibliography. Appended materials include: a "Miami Linguistic Reader" 
insert concerning teaching techniques; a professional self-evaluation 
form; a teacher training module evaluation; sample LEP program 
organization patterns; LEP program time requirements; results of 
National Institute of Education research on the Dade County program; 
syllabi for training teachers of LEP students; guidelines for grading 
and promoting LEP students; and a literature review on reading 
instruction and inservice education. (MSE) 
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The Bilingual Inservice Teacher Education Research 
Project is a collaborative effort between the Dade 
County Public Schools (DCPS) , and Florida Interna- 
tional University (FIU) under the National Insti- 
tute of Education (NIE) . 

A select group of teachers with substantial experi 
ence in teaching limited English proficient stu- 
dents was involved in identifying the research pro 
blem in che actual research process, the develop- 
ment of instructional activities in reading, and 
the design of this prototype Teacher Training M>- 
dule. 

A ccrrelntive study was conducted which exanrfaeo 
the reading levels of approximately 400 former* 
limited English proficient (LEP) students from 
17 elementary public schools in Dade County and 
their instructional programs while in classes of 
English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL). 
The reading level of the students was measured 
by scores on the Stanford Achievement Test in 
Reading. All the participants were Spanish- 
speaking, primarily of Cuban-American origin. 
The findings, attached, added on to '-.he experi- 
ence of twenty years of bilingual education in 
the Dade County Public Schools have led to the 
development of this Teacher Training Module. 

The module is designed to enable regular class- 
room and ESOL teachers to become more aware of 
the probable reading needs of limited English 
proficient students. In addition, it provides 
viable second language instructional activities 
which should facilitate reading instruction for 
the teacher of other than English language ori- 
gin students who are currently reading below 
grade level. The instructional activities are 
to be used as springboards for adapting exist- 
ing materials or texts and assist teachers in 
developing their own instructional strategies. 
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In order to establish clear communication with col- 
leagues in other school systems, the teachers in- 
volved in the project think it necessary to share 
some information on the nature of the programs in 
Dade County public schools, that is, to let other 
teachers know "where they're coming from", as it 
were. 

They also wish to express their hope that other 
teachers will feel inclined to contribute to their 
effort by sending to them feedback and suggestions 
for improvement, as they fill out the Module Evalu- 
ation Form. In this manner, the Module can become 
a truly national collaborative effort or multivar- 
ied experiences. 

Rosa G. IncLatiy Supervisor 
Bilingual Education 
Department of Bilingual/ 
Foreign Language Education 

Leopoldo R. Arista-Salado, Ph.D. 
Coordinator 

National Institute of Education 
Bilingual Inservice Teacher 
Education Research Project 
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TO OUR FELLOW TEACHERS 



We, the teachers participating in the NIE Bilin- 
gual Inservice Teacher Education Research Project, 
think that users of this Teacher Training Module 
need some background information in order to in- 
terpret our suggestions accurately. To this end, 
we are including excerpts from the Dade County 
Public Schools Bulletin 1-C , Procedures Manual , 
Bilingual/Foreign Languages , the DCPS Instruc- 
tional Objectives/Articulation Guide for Reading , 
Elementary , and a copy of the Language Practice 
Techniques Foldout , an insert from D.C. Heath 
Publishing Company's Miami Linguistic Readers . 

The recommendations that follow represent our 
efforts to share our experience as teachers of 
limited English proficient students in grades 
K-6 in the Dade County Tub lie Schools of Miami, 
Florida. 

USE OF THE MIAMI LINGUISTIC READERS (MLR) 

Teachers are encouraged to utilize the appro- 
priate MLR book, provided the students have al- 
ready read the book or are currently studying 
in it. However, in the case of skills that are 
treated in a higher level textbook, teachers 
are cautioned against involving the student in 
activities which might "spoil 11 the new books 
for the children when they do reach them, or 
which might be on their frustration level. Uti- 
lization of the MLR for review (that is, utili- 
zation of books which the student has already 
read) is highly desirable. 

IMPORTANT REMINDE RS 

The grade level objectives were identified in 
terms of the needs of native English speakinp 
students. Teachers of limited English profi- 



cient students tnu3t be sensitive to the fact that 
some objectives may need to be postponed until the 
student's language abilities have improved in both 
English and his/her native language. 

The English language contains many sounds which are 
not present in Spanish and other languages. Before 
the student can be expected to formally read these 
sounds, his/her ear must be trained to distinguish 
these differences. The teacher must be Aware of 
such interferences, ss those represented by the rec- 
ognition and production of the 'short 1 vowel sounds, 
as in sit , diphthongs as In how, diagraphs as in this , 
8_ consonant clusters, as in stop , etc. 

All members of the instructional and administrative 
staff of the school, i.e., ESOL teacher, classroom 
teacher, teacher of curriculum content in the native 
language, principal, etc., should frequently interact' 
to evaluate the student's progress in both languages. 
This will allow the ESOL teacher to pinpoint the stu- 
dent's skill development in his/her native language. 
If a student has not yet developed a skill in his/her 
native language, it is best to postpone the presen- 
tation of this skill in English. However, if the 
skill has been taught in his/her native language, the 
student should be able to transfer his knowledge of 
the skill to English. 

USE OF THE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The activities in this Teacher-Training Module are 
intended as samples, not as complete instructional 
packages. It is expected that you, the teacher cur- 
rently working with the children, will be able to 
(1) use the activities as they exist, and (2) de- 
velop new lesson plans utilizing ESOL techniques 
recommended in the MLR Insert and the selected ref- 
erences listad below. 

The sample activities are complete lessons, but it 
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is possible that more than one lesson may be need** 
ed before pupils will achieve mastery of any given 
objective* The enclosed plans should be supple- 
mented with as many additional plans as needed by 
the given student group being served. 

The sample activities may in many instances need 
to be subdivided into teachable segments depend- 
ing on a number of factors, such as: (a) size of 
the group being taught (b) ability of the group 
(c) ESOL Level(s) of the students involved (d) 
details of the lesson plans (e) availability of 
AV equipment and otner materials indicated in the 
plan. 

These activities are by no mean* to be considered 
the only viable approach for introducing, review- 
ing, or reinforcing any given objective. The 
classroom or ESOL teacher using the activities 
is encouraged to supplement them or reinforce 
them following accepted ESOL strategies. 

To this end, nine lessons have been videotaped - 
one for each grade level, K-6, and two for ex- 
ceptional students. Though the K-6 lessons have 
been developed for three levels of limited English 
proficiency - for level 1 or nonindependent, level 
2 or low intermediate and level 3 or mid inter- 
mediate - one of those lessons has been videotaped 
for each objective. In order to ensure maximum 
benefit from the utilization of the videotapes, as 
well as the sample lessons alone, a Study Guide 
has been provided on pages 75-79. The use of the 
Study Guide should enable trainees to become di- 
rectly involved in critiquing and improving the 
instructional strategies presented in the sample 
lessons. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS ENCLOSED: MLR INSERT 

The techniques in the fold-out insert of the 
Miami Linguistic Readers series are excellent 

er|c u 



for teaching pupils witu limited proficiency in 
English. For this reason, a copy of this section 
has been included in the packet and is referred to 
as the "MLR Insert". See Appendix A. 

PROFESSIONAL SELF-EVALUATION FORM 

An assessment form has been included to help you 
evaluate your own progress in using ESOL techniques 
for teaching reading objectives. Assessment may be 
handled in several ways: (1) you may wish to 
have a partner observe you and mark the evaluation 
form, (2) you may wish to tape-record e sample 
class, then review it, alone or with your partner, 
to fill out the evaluation form, and (3) you may 
further re-teach, re-tape and re-evaluate. If at 
all possible, videotaping should be considered. 
See Appendix II for the sample assessment instru- 
ment enclosed. 

TEACHER TRAINING MODULE EVALUATION FORM 

As in all programs under development, this Teacher 
Training Module will require revision and refinement. 
To this end, we invite suggestions and criticism 
based on actual classroom use. 

There is no input more valuable than that which you, 
the classroom teacher, can give. A form has been 
included for your convenience. See Appendix £. 
Please forward information to: 

Mrs, Rosa G. Incla'n 

Supervisor, Bilingual Education 

Dade County Public Schools 

1410 N.E. Second Avenue (Room 300) 

Miami, Florida 33132 
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ADAPTING READING MATERIALS FOR LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT STUDENTS FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

ESOL Levels - Before the classroom teacher can 
begin to adapt reading materials, he or she must 
be very familiar with the different ESOL levels as 
defined in his/her school district. Language 
structures and vocabulary for each level must be 
internalized* In this way, when the classroom 
teacher examines reading materials, he or she will 
be better able to identify the elements that may 
be presented to the ESOL student in the regular 
classroom in accordance with the ESOL level of 
that child. For example, the structures presented 
to a Level 1 ESOL student arc generally short and 
in a noun - verb - noun or noun - verb - adjective 
sentence pattern; 

I am a student. 
I am late. 

If a classroom teacher selects such a pattern, he 
or she must consider not only the grammatical 
pattern but also other elements. The pattern I've 
been sick complies for ESOL 1 as far as being a 
simple noun - verb - adjective sentence structure, 
but, the contracted complex verb tense have been 
is much too difficult to present at the beginning 
in the student's language learning process. 

Although it seems to be a monumental task, a 
classroom teacher can learn to identify the ele- 
ments for each ESOL level with practice. It may 
be helpful to keep a copy of the linguistic pat- 
terns and vocabulary content pertinent to each 
ESOL level posted in an easily accessible place 
for reference. See page*; 17-21. 
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ESOL Technique^ - Once the content to be taught 
has been identified as to ESOL level, it cannot 
be presented as it would to a native speaker who 
would most likely already have had previous oral/ 
aural experience with what is to be read. The 
classroom teacher must utilize the second lan- 
guage techniques best suited to the beginning 
situation, the student, the content, and the 
teacher. The classroom teacher may not be com- 
fortable with some of the techniques or drills. 
He or she may, and should, select those that are 
most appropriate. Many of the techniques require 
much practice, but others are quite simple to 
carry out. 



Linguistic Approach Jtfl. Reading - Since many read- 
ing materials are not based on a linguistic 
approach, the classroom teacher should keep in 
mind this type of reading Instruction, paying 
special attention to recurring sound-letter corre- 
spondences and spelling patterns. For a more com- 
plete description of such an approach, see the sec- 
tion on tb* t-.eaching of reading on pages 31-34. 



Once the classroom teacher has become familiar 
with the three concepts mentioned above, he or she 
will find them extremely helpful for instructing 
limited English proficient students not only 
during reading time (rather than having them color 
or draw or become disruptive) but also for pre- 
senting content from other curriculum areas. 

Utilizing such ESOL strategies in the regular 
classroom can help relieve some of the many frus- 
trations felt by both student and teacher and can 
benefit the class as a whole. 
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IDENTIFYING THE NEEDS OF LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT STUDENTS ' 

A. Cognitive Domain 

Agewise, a limitcd-English-proficiency stu- 
dent in the elementary grades has a slight 
advantage in that childhood is considered the 
most favorable time for establishing oral 
fluency in a second language. It is also a 
period in which it can be dealt with effec- 
tively. Therefore there should be an effort 
to present both the linguistic and cultural 
dimensions of language. 

As for the students' needs in the linguistic 
dimension, a primary concern is experience 
with the sounds of the language. These 
sounds should not be taught in isolation but 
in normal situations with natural intonation 
and rhythm. As most language learning is 
through intensive practice in listening and 
speaking , it is imperative that a child's ear 
be "educated" before he be forced into pro- 
duction of the new language. 

He/she needs to recognize language signals 
such as the sound system, vocabulary and 
grammar. Form and word-order need to be in- 
ternalized through constant repetition in 
order to eliminate some of the stumbling 
blocks to real communication, The forms to 
be internalized first are the most frequently 
encountered language patterns and vocabulary, 
and those most useful to the child. 
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Socio-Cultural Domain 



The purpose of any given culture is to per- 
petuate itself by transmitting its values 
from one generation to another. These are 
learned uoth in school and outside of school 
through informal and formal learning. It 
begins in the home environment, and is rein- 
forced by the school. 

When a student of a different culture enters 
school he/she brings numerous cultural 
learnings that have been introduced and rein- 
forced by his/her family and community and 
which have been proven practical and workable 
for his/her needs, hopes, and aspirations. 
The student is suddenly thrust into a new 
and unique situation by school, where not 
only is the language of instruction different, 
but also his learned cultural values may vary 
from those of the majority of his/her peers. 
It is at this first moment when the student 
enters school that a dramatically wide diver- 
gence of values from the familiar home en- 
vironment is noticeable. The student's 
world is limited not only by a language 
barrier but also by an inability to express 
his/her observations and concerns. This is 
further complicated by the mere fact of being 
a child and having a smaller frame of re- 
ference to use in order to understand and 
assimilate the new environment. Suddenly 
the student looks to his/her peers and the 
adults (teachers, administrators, all adult 
personnel) for understanding and guidance. 
If he/she receives respect as a capable in- 
dividual with dignity and worth for his/her 
own unique individual ways, then he/she can 
reach out, begin to accept, and learn new and 
unfamiliar ways. If the school does not make 
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itself sensitive to this individual then he/ 
she will stay with what was familiar and 
understood and perhaps even draw further into 
a protectice shell. A smile, perhaps with a 
friendly gesture, will cause within the 
student a feeling that others are concerned 
for his/her well-being. The student in turn 
may respond by reaching out for this human 
warmth. Also the student will want to share 
his/her culture with others. The student 
will be able to "take risks" by thinking, 
speaking, reading, and writing in a second 
language. The student then will see the 
similarities and differences from culture to 
culture and become a richer individual from 
this sharing process. Thus the student can 
be instructed by caring and interested 
teachers. The student who feels that within 
his/her culture there is a valuable contribu- 
tion, in turn will want to learn about other a 
This requires special attention given with a 
sensitive touch that comes genuinely from 
understanding and accepting individuals 
within the school. 



Affective Domain (Self Concept) 

If we wish to achieve the goals of providing 
equal educational opportunity to children 
who come from other language backgrounds, we 
must first learn to accept their existing 
linguistic and cultural patterns as strengths 
to build upon, rather than as handicaps to 
successful learning. 

"Accept me as I am 
So that I may learn what I may 
become. " 



The child comes to school and has already 
learned much of society's values (folk-ways, 
mores) and its expectations. The limited 
English proficient (LEP) student has acquired 
communication skills in at least one language 
and this is related very specifically to his/ 
her own unique feelings, thoughts, and 
actions. The student's family and community 
experiences have provided an understanding 
of language, culture and the part he/she 
plays within it as an individual. Therefore, 
the student's initial learning began long be- 
fore entering school. The school forms only 
a portion of the student's larger learning 
experience. This informal learning from out- 
side of school - family, neighborhood, 
community - will shape and reinforce many 
learning experiences that the student already 
has in his/her own value structure. 

"There was a child 
And one day he went forth, 
And whatever he looked upon - 
He became."* 

As educators we also bring to the classroom 
many culturally determined individual and 
group attitudes, expectations and skills. 
Non-English speaking students usually have 
different experiences unique to their own 
culture which may not be the same ones per- 
petuated or desired by the school.. Thus, the 
school becomes a cross-cultural learning ex- 
perience for them. Through careful consid- 
eration educators can realize that they un- 
consciously hold attitudes and expectations 
that causes them to react differently to 
linguistically and culturally diverse 
younsters. The non-Enfclish speaking stu- 

*Walt Whitman in "Songs to Myself", Leaves 
of Grass 
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dent 8 * self-image and their achievement 
levels are strongly influenced by the view 
and expectations which the majority culture 
holds of them. 

The psychoanalyst, Dr. Eric Fromm, in his 
book The Art of Loving (Harper & Row, 1974) 
speaks of love not as primarily a relation- 
ship to a given person but as an attitude , 
an orientation of character which determines 
the relatedness of a person to the world as 
a whole, not toward one "object" of love. 
Motherly love is unconditional affirmation of 
the child's life and his needs. Affirmation 
of the child 9 s life has two aspects: one is 
the care and responsibility absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the child's 
life and growth, the other aspect instills 
in the child a love for living, which gives 
him/her the feeling: it is good to be alive, 
it is good to be a little boy or girl, it is 
good to be on this earth! 

For most children, during the early formative 
years and continuing into his early elemen- 
tary school years, approximately up to fourth 
grade, the problem is most exclusively that 
of being loved - of being loved for what one 
is. The child does not experience love yet, 
but responds gratefully for being loved and 
accepted. During the intermediate years of 
school, approximately grades 4-6, a new 
factor enters into the picture: that of 
being accepted and loved by producing (giving 
something to an activity) or creating in 
order to receive acceptance and approval. 

Fatherly love is conditional representing 
the world of thought, of man-made things, of 
law and order, of discipline, of travel and 
the ettfiside world. The "fatherly condition al 



love" principle also prepares the child for 
his/her path into the world because it says 
I love you under specific expectations to be 
fulfilled, as does the school which accepts 
the student by living up to particulars that 
help to perpetuate the society in which he 
lives . 

However, the school needs to address that 
both conditional and unconditional acceptance 
of the student is not only necessary but 
vital to the self-concept. This means, if 
certain criteria are reached, then the child's 
learned behaviot is accepted. In reference 
to the limited Epglish proficient, the gap be- 
tween informal learning (home, family, communi 
ty) and formal learning (school) must be under 
stood, respected and approved. The student's 
academic success rests upon the ability to be 
successful in a second language, and on the 
educators' realizations that in his/her 
native language he/she may already know many 
valuable traditions, e.g.: he/she may already 
read, play the piano, paint, sing, and be 
creative in many meaningful ways. The lack 
of ability to communicate these in a second 
language does not take away from the beauti- 
ful abilities that he/she possesses in his/ 
her own native language. 

For example, a student who can read in his/ 
her own language, will read in another lan- 
guage when he learns the second language, for 
the reading process is learned only once, 
under normal circumstances. The acceptance 
of the student's native language, the stu- 
dent's identity, cultural heritage, natural 
and learned abilities and skills can only 
promote further success. Nothing breeds 
future success better than success itself. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT 
STUDENTS 

The educational needs of limited English profi- 
cient students are usually met through regular 
programs in English and through special programs 
in both English and the native language. In Dade 
County, the regular instructional program is 
essentially, the regular classroom situation. The 
limited English proficient student is placed in 
the classroom with his/her peers and usually an 
English-speaking teacher* The student is screened 
as to his/her ESOL level* All ESOL students re- 
ceive instruction in Art, Music and Physical Edu- 
cation with their regular classmates* A student 
who is ESOL Level 1 receives reading instruction 
in his/her home language and in ESOL, not in the 
regular classroom, unless the teacher is trained 
in second language techniques* Students who are 
ESOL Levels 2-4 receive reading instruction in 
both the regular and ESOL classroom and are more 
integrated into the regular program* 

The personnel that carries out this program in- 
cludes the regular classroom teacher and the 
special teachers of Art, Music, Physical Education, 
etc. 

In addition to regular classroom participation, 
the ESOL student is assured a continuation of the 
educational process by taking part in a two-fold 
bilingual program designed to facilitate skill 
development in English while at the same time 
maintaining his/her academic level through the 
development of concepts in the native language* 

A special English class, English for Speakers of 
Other Languages (ESOL), has been designed to pro- 
vide the oral language experiences necessary for 
the steady growth of the student 9 s language skill 
in English* This growth is assured by the con- 
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trolled introduction of new vocabulary and struc- 
tures and ample oral drill using second language 
techniques or strategies. These strategies are 
used for language practice and for the intro- 
duction of concepts or content from other curri- 
culum areas* 

At the same time, the ESOL student attends classes 
in his/her native language-one, a language arts 
class and the other, a course in curriculum content 
from the areas of scence, math and social studies* 
These two classes are the components of the Home 
Language Basic Skills Program* This program 
assures that the student f s intellectual capacities 
will not stagnate, or lie dormant, during the time 
he/she learns enough English to benefit from in- 
struction in this language* 

The personnel involved in this program that is so 
vital to the limited English proficient students 
includes the teacher of the native language arts 
class (generally Spanish for Spanish Speakers)', 
the Bilingual Curriculum content teacher and the 
ESOL teacher* 

Besides the vital role played by the regular 
classroom teacher, the bilingual program teachers - 
"home language" language arts, bilingual curricu- 
lum content and ESOL - and special area teachers 
such as art, music and physical education, there 
is a very definite involvement in the education 
of a limited English speaking student by all other 
services personnel. The roles of these may re- 
quire less contact hours with the student but are 
no less important. They are the counselor, the 
psychologist, the exceptional education teacher, 
if necessary, the visiting teacher and the school 
nurse* Each of these people brings special ex- 
pertise to provide a complete educational ex- 
perience for tlie student and to provide whatever 
services are the most beneficial, when there are 
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open lines of communication among all of them* 
The early diagnosis and intervention in any prob- 
lem area as well as the early identification of 
any area the student may do especially well in is 
very important. Coordinated action helps to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication of effort. Each 
of the people involved can provide a special in- 
sight that may prove helpful to others. Clear and 
frequent communication benefits not only the 
limited English proficient student but also 
teachers and other staff. 

The genuine insight and understanding given to the 
non-native English-speaking students is the only 
sure, satisfactory way to address the issue of 
their acculturation and/or survival in their new 
environment. 

"He who knows nothing, loves nothing. 
He who can do nothing, understands 
nothing. He who understands nothing 
is worthless. But he who under- 
stands also loves, notices, sees • • • 

The more knowledge is inherent in 
a thing, the greater the love • • 

Anyone who imagines that all fruits 
ripen at the same time as the 
strawberries knows nothing about 
grapes." 

-Paracelsus 

For examination and discussion purposes we can 
separate all school personnel. However, for an 
orchestrated effort and postive reinforcement, 
the ideal way is to have all school personnel work 
together harmoniously for the interest and success 
of the whole student. The school personnel is 
responsible for contributing jointly and collec- 
tively to the best interests of the student. They 
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must recognize that they must build upon the stu- 
dent's native ability, maximizing his/her fullest 
possible potential. This is a part of the stu- 
dent's right to equal opportunities in education. 

The student possesses natural abilities that need 
encouraging and developing in a safe and secure 
school environment. These are not only cognitive 
abilities which can be measured, but also affec- 
tive domain learnings which greatly influence the 
student's behavior. 

The classroom teacher is usually the first contact 
the student has with the school. Through the 
classroom teacher the student immediately makes 
some kind of value judgment on the entire school 
experience, based on the acceptance and under- 
standing perceived during that first contact. If 
this person smiles, gestures in a kind and 
friendly way, then the student begins to feel com- 
fortable; and a sense of belonging $ tthich lead to a 
sense of contributing, not only to the school but 
later to the society as a whole, may begin to 
develop. The classroom teacher's responsibility 
as a good educator is to reach out to all of the 
students as a liaison with school and its organi- 
zation so that the student can take home a sense 
of understanding and of being understood* The 
teacher needs to be aware cf and understand all 
curricular programs. The teacher needs to help 
the child understand the process not only of 
learning but also of successful functioning within 
a group, which is what society on a larger scale 
represents, thus developing a capable individual 
with creative talents which have no limitations 
or boundaries. A sense of the school's organiza- 
tional structure, working under time constraints, 
and following a schedule must be instilled in the 
student while at the same time respecting his/her 
creativity and individual worth. 
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As the limited English proficient students expand 
their horizon, they may soon discover the fine 
arts - Music, Art, and Dance (Physical Education). 
For these disciplines the student uses a universal 
language, that of creative expression. These 
teachers give the students the opportunities to 
discover and express themselves in many ways, 
v The students not only develop additional changes 

but also reinforce learnings from reading as 
well as other subjects. The students 9 natural 
childhood love of song and rhythm; and their ex- 
pression in a multitude of ways serve to release • 
the creative juices while reinforcing basic func- 
tional literacy and cross-cultural understandings. 
This Is a marvelous way to share, explore, and 
discover the various and sundry similarities and 
differences in cultures, 

While students are learning a second language, 
the need to communicate may be realized while 
singing, drawing, clay sculpturing, playing mu- 
sical instruments, playing new games and sports. 
Each of these activities affords the student 
the opportunity to be accepted in a new light, 
i.e. , according to his/her particular talents and 
abilities, by the peers and teachers. Each sub- 
ject has its own "language" and gives the student 
a sense of contributing and belonging. A new con- 
cept of the celf is obtained if, for example, the 
student hits a ball accurately and is then con- 
gratulated by the physical education teacher and 
receives peer group approval, for somewhere and 
t somehow he/she has become important Cor his/her 

contribution and personal vorth. This can then 
be taken as a successful school experience and 
perhaps be brought back to classroom activities 
and learnings. Everyday, somewhere and somehow 
in school, the limited English proficient stu- 
dent needs success and a sense of being an im- 
portant part of the total school experience. 
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If the limited English proficient student receives 
exceptional education services, the teacher wants 
not only to focus in on strengthening his/her ex- 
ceptionalities but also to recognize his/her lim- 
ited language proficiency and cross cultural dif- 
ferences that are unique. These students are 
placed in the least restrictive environment so 
that they can interact with others. The excep- 
tional student's lack of language is not his/her 
exceptionality. He/she posseses a rich vocabulary 
and a wealth of experience within his/her own lan- 
guage and culture. The exceptional education 
teacher needs to understand his/her area of ex- 
ceptionality (from gifted to learning disability) 
and help him/her progress in his own unique way. 

If we are to realize our goals in helping the sec- 
ond language students improve in reading we must 
understand the unique and special relationships 
between ESOL and the other special programs offer- 
ed in our schools to meet the ir language, cultural, 
and educational needs. The following descriptions 
of programs in English for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (ESOL) , Curriculum Content in English Using 
ESOL Techniques, Bilingual Curriculum Content (BCC) 
and Home Language Arts, such as Spanish for Spanish 
Speakers (Spanish-S) are taken from the DCPS Bui- , 
letin 1-C. revised in 1978, Procedures Manual , Bi- 
lingual Education/Foreign Languages- and from the 
198i-82 Plan for Programs of Bilingual/Foreign Lan- 
guage ' Education, 



PADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROGRAMS FOR LIMITED 
ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

Programs for students classified as 
limited English proficient fall Into 
two categories. The first category, 
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Intensive English In struction in- 
cludes those programs in which Eng- 
lish Is the object and/or medium of 
/Instruction. The second category, 
Basic Skills in the Home Language , 
includes those programs in wnicn a 
language other than English is used 
as the object and /or medium of in- 
struction. 

intensive English Instruction con- 
sists of two major dimensions: (1) 
: the program of English for Speakers 
of Other Languages (ESOL), and (2) 
Curriculum Content in English Uti- 
lizing ESOL Techniques. 

English for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (ES0TT~ 

English for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages is a full language arts and 
culture program which includes 11s- 
i tening comprehension, oral expres- 
sion, pronunciation, reading, and 
writing, as it supports the skills 
and concepts presented in the regu- 
lar English curriculum. This pro- 
gram is offered for limited English 
' proficient students as an alternate 
to the regular English language arts 
program. Both materials and methods 
for the ESOL program are distinct 
from the materials and methods used 
1n the regular language arts pro- 
gram. The primary goal of this pro- 
gram is the rapid acquisition of En- 
glish communication skills. All 
students who are classified as lim- 
ited English proficient are required 
to participate in a program of En- 
rnfpfor Speakers of Other Lan- 



guages. All schools with students 
classified as limited English profi- 
cient must provide special instruc- 
tion in English to meet the specific 
needs of such students 1n language t 
learning and in cultural integration '\ 
in a manner consistent with and sup- j 
portlve of goals established by School I 
Board Rule. 

The schedule of instruction in English 1 
for Speakers of Other Languages in the -j { 
elementary level varies from one to two ... f • 
hours daily, or five to ten hours week- ■£ 
ly, with a minimum of one hour provided t J 
for students classified as intermediate,^ 
(ESOL Levels II, III, IV) and two hours 4 
for students classified as nonindepend- 
ent (ESOL Level I). The actual dura- « 
tion of time for instruction 1s to be 
determined by the language proficiency 
of the students and the size of the 
class. 

The program of English for Speakers of 
Other Languages is provided by: 

1) Teachers who are specially allocated 
under Program 6600 to teach English 
for Speakers of Other Languages, and 

2) Regular classroom or subject area 
teachers generated under the FEFP* 
program who have been assigned to 
teach full or part time in English 
for Speakers of Other Languages. 

The specially allocated ESOL teachers are 
assigned to elementary and secondary 

*FEFP= Florida Education Finance Program 



gschools on the sarcc formula. Within 
available resources, one teacher Is 
|ta1 located for each 140 student hours, 
Computing hours on the basis of two 
|fpr each student classified as non- 
-independent and one hour for each 
ptudent classified as Intermediate. 
||fo provide service In schools with 
^fewer than 140 student hours, the 
festudent hours are cumulated at the 
Ifarea level and an Itinerant formula 
gfs applied. The Itinerant formula 
|prpv1des one teacher for each 
|llO student hours. For purposes of 
peduclng travel time of Itinerant 
||ersonne1 under certain circum- 
stances, other specially-allocated 
fteachers In Bilingual/Foreign Lan- 
guage Education programs may be as- 
signed some ESOL responsibilities 
If they meet program staffing re- 
quirements and If scheduling per- 
mits. 

Personnel assigned to the program 
[of English for Speakers of Other 
Languages must be certified teach- 
ers with native proficiency In 
English, who are specially train- 
ed 1n teaching a second language, 
who meet State certification re- 
quirements, and who are or will 
become In 1981 -»8Z Internally 
certified In English for Speak- 
ers of Other Languages. . 

In delivering the program of En- 
glish for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages, teachers will utilize pro- 
cedures and materials especially 
designed for teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages or En- 



gl Ish as a second language. Where , 
feasible, every effort will be ssdi- 
to coordinate the teaching and 
structlonal materials for ESO?. as- 
ses with learning occurring Ik 
subject areas of Social Studies 
or Science and/or Mathematics, 
pectancy by level of English rrt 
clency, as described In Bulletin 
Is detailed on pages 16-2TT 

Detailed procedures for Identifica- 
tion and placement cf limited En- 
glish proficient students are pro- 
vided In Bulletin I-C , pages 6-9, 
excerpted oh page 17. Exit cri- 
teria are described at the end of 
each set of level expectancies, 
pages 16-21. 

In order to provide students of 
limited English proficiency with 
an Instructional program appropri- 
ate to meet their unique needs, It 
Is necessary to organize special 
groups for a portion of the school 
day. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that these special groupings 
are limited to English for Speakers 
of Other Languages and to that por- 
tion of the day that Is devoted to 
Basic Skills in the Home Language 
(Bilingual Curriculum Content and 
Home Language Arts, as for example, 
Spanish for Spanish Speakers). 
For the remainder of the school 
day, every effort should be made 
to Integrate limited English proflr 
dent students with other students 
who are participating In the regu- 
lar curriculum In English. As a 
minimum, Integrated Instruction will 



fbe provided In Music, Art, and Physi- 
cal Education. Integrated participa- 



tion will also be provided in all 
fiother school activities for which 
these students qualify. 



[Curriculum Content in English Uti- 
lizing ESOL Techniques 

Curriculum Content in English Uti- 
lizing ESOL Techniques is not a for- 
mal language program as is English 
•for Speakers of Other Languages. 
"The term refers to the regular so- 
cial studies and/or science and/or 
ijhathemati cs programs delivered 
through a special approach in which 
the techniques of second language 
teaching are used to assist limited 
English proficient students in ac- 
quiring the skills and concepts 
being presented. The primary goal 
in this approach is the acquisition 
of the skills and concepts inherent 
in each subject area in lohich it is 
used. 

Curriculum Content in English Uti- 
lizing ESOL Techniques is intended 
to accelerate the learning of En- 
glish by students of limited En- 
glish proficiency, as well as their 
academic progress, by making English 
Immediately functional within the 
regular English curriculum. Thus, 
attention to the special English 
language needs of the students 1s 
Intensified and extended to the 
major portion of the school day. 
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At both the elementary and secondary 
levels In 1981-82, Curriculum Con- 
tent in English Utilizing ESOL Tech- 
niques will be provided by regularly 
allocated classroom or subject area 
teachers generated under the FEFP* 
program. There is no special fund- 
ing related to this special approach 
other than, for teacher training. 
The basic materials for this In- 
struction are those materials nor- 
mally used with English language 
origin students. However, the ma- 
terials may be at a lower grade lev- 
el or lower level of difficulty at 
the same grade level. Such materi- 
als may be acquired through regular 
textbook funds. 



Staff development activities 

Staff development activities for In- 
tensive English Instruction for 1981- 
82 are currently in the process of 
development. This planning effort. 
Involves the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Instruction, the Teach- 
er Education Center, and local uni- 
versities and colleges. 



Organizational patterns for Inten- 
sive English Instruction 

The organizational patterns repre- 
sent an attempt to provide effective 
instruction in English communication 
skills and in subject area content in 

*FEFP=Florida Education Finance Program 
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English to limited English proficient 
students with varying situations. The 
^selection of an appropriate pattern 
|or patterns at the various grade lev- 
els should be based, as a minimum, on 
$e number of students of the same 
Bevel of English proficiency within 
•$ie same grade level or appropriate 
Combination of grade levels, and the 
qualifications of the available staff. 

fthe last pattern under Curriculum 
[Content In English Utilizing ESOL 
^Techniques at both elementary and 
secondary levels 1s recommended 
ifor situations In which the num- 
ber of limited English proficient 
students Is not sufficient to war- 
rant th*» organization of an en- 
tire class. (Appendix D). 

In the same way that Intensive 
English Instruction refers to two 
aspects of the student's program 
In which English Is used as the 
medium of Instruction, Basic 
Skills 1n the Home Language re- 
fers to two aspects of the stu- 
dent's program 1n which the home 
language Is used as a medium of 
Instruction. Basic Skills In 
the Home Language refers to 
Home Language Arts (e.g., Span- 
Ish for Spanish Speakers) and 
to Bilingual Curriculum Content 
(Social studies and/or Science 
and/ or Mathematics). 

For approximately 9555 of the lim- 
ited English proficient students 
In the Dade County Public Schools, 

ERIC 
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Home Language Arts Is synonlmous with 
Spanish for Spanish Speakers (Spanish* 
S). The extent to which a parallel 
program 1s provided to limited English 
proficient students of other linguis- 
tic backgrounds depends on factors 
such as the density of these students 
within the school district and within 
the Individual school. 

All Spanish language origin students 
In grades K-6 who are classified 
as limited English proficient are 
automatically assigned tovSpanlsh 
for Spanish Speakers for thfe period 
of time during which the home lan- 
guage as an object of Instruction 
Is considered to be profitable In 
fad 1 1 tatlng the students', transl - 
tlon to the regular English cur- 
rlcular program while these stu- 
dents are learning English. On 
written request of the parent(s) 
or guardian, a student may be 
withdrawn from this component. 
Also on written request, Spanish 
language origin students who are 
Independent speakers of English 
may participate In the Span1sh-S 
program at all grades, K-12. 



Bilingual Curriculum Content 

Bilingual Curriculum Content Is 
a program designed to provide 1n 
a language other than English • 
selected basic skills and con- 
cepts which are generally offered 
only In English. The program 
Implements in each curriculum 



farea, such as social studies, 
y science, or mathematics, the 
|£ame instructional objectives 
ms are implemented in the regu- 
lar curriculum 1n English. 

§;At the elementary level, all stu- 
||dents who are classified as lim- 
ited English proficient are as- 
|f signed to the program of B1lin- 
fgual Curriculum Content for the 
jiperlod of time during which the 
||nome language as a tool for 
I learning 1s considered to be 
||prof1 table in facilitating the 
^students* transition to the 
^regular English curricular 
program while these students 
are learning English. On wrlt- 
kten request of the parent(s) 
or guardian, a student may be 
withdrawn from this component. 

Time for instruction . The 
actual time for instruction 
In Bilingual Curriculum Con- 
sent will vary. At the ele- 
mentary level, 60 minutes 
dally is recommended for stu- 
dents classified as nop-^de- 
pendent (ESOL Level I) and 
.45 minutes dally for students 
classified as low intermediate 
(ESOL Level II). For students 
classified as mid- intermediate 
and high intermediate (ESOL 
Levels III and IV), the pro- 
gram will be provided as ap- 
propriate to help the students 
maintain academic achievement 
Lin social studies, science, 



and/or mathematics. 
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At the elementary level, supplementary ,3 
allocations are provided under Program's! 
6630 to deliver Basic Skills 1n the r|j 
Home Language for limited English prd|§| 
fldent students, and Includes both x - 



Home Language Arts and Bilingual Cur^S 



Where qualified peH«M 



riculum Content. 

sonnel are available and scheduling 
permits, Bilingual Curriculum Content Iff 
1s also provided by regularly alio- |§| 
cated teachers generated under the, fjf 
FEFP program. At the secondary levels:!' 
all Bilingual Curriculum Content is ZgjK, 
provided by regularly allocated teach-7^ 
ers. • .Jit 

Procedures followed will be those norfpj 
mally Implemented when presenting the£tf§ 
same content 1n English. In delivering 
the program of Bilingual Curriculum 
tent, teachers at the elementary level/* 
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will utilize from materials currently^ 
recommended those activities which supff 
port priority objectives from State -&fii 
standards and from Dade County's Bal- 
anced Curriculum. Those priority ob- 
jectives have been Identified by the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Instruction and have been coded to 
recommended materials. Other mater- 
ials which serve the same purpose may 
also be utilized. At the secondary 
level, materials will be those nor- 
mally used 1n offering the particular 
course, supplemented by materials pro- 
duced and/ or acquired by the Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Instruc- 
tion. 
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At the elementary level, all students 
who are classified as limited English 
proficient are automatically Involved 
In the program of Bilingual Curriculum 
Content as part of a transitional pro- 
cess while they are learning English. 
Exit from the program Is determined by 
two conditions: 1) when through ob- 
jective evaluation the student is de- 
termined to be Independent in English, 
and through objective evaluation the 
student achieves academically In con- 
tent areas In English as well as he 
or she does In the home language, or 
2) when the students parent(s) or 
guardian requests withdrawal from 
the program. 

It Is expected that students parti- 
cipating In the program of Bilin- 
gual Curriculum Content will par- 
ticipate In regular programs and 
adtivities with other students who 
are Independent In English when- 
ever their special Instructional 
needs do not require special group- 
ing. 

Time requirements for limited En- 
glish proficient students and per- 
sonnel available for program de- 
livery are In Appendix £). 

*1 981 -1982 P lan for-Programs of Bilingual/ 
Foreign Language Education, Dade County 
Public Schools. 



las tract i<mal Materials 

The following materials are recommended for grades 
K-6: 

Miami Linguistic Readers 

A linguistically oriented Language Arts series 
with activities in reading, writing, spelling, 
oral, and written language designed especially 
for the limited English proficient student. 
The materials include Big Books 1 and II, Teach- 
ers 1 Manuals, Pupils 1 Readers and SefttwoVk Book- 
lets for levels 1-15, in addition to a Classroom 
Kit containing a record, hand puppets and sen- 
tence strips, for Readiness, First, Second and 
the first semester of Third Grade Reading in- 
struction. Supplementary Instructional Activ- 
ities for the adaptation of the Readers for use 
in upper grades, 4-6, have been developed by 
DCPS teachers in correlation with grade level 
Reading objectives. 

English Around the World 

A multimedia program designed for limited English 
proficient students. The material includes post- 
ers, tapes, teachers 1 manuals, skill books, and 
activity books. 

Dade County Michigan Oral Language Series 

An interdisciplinary oral language program for 
limited English proficient students, which in- 
cludes concepts in Social Studies, Science and 
Mathematics at the primary grades. 
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Placement and Exit Procedures 

Limited English proficient students are classified 
in terms of their proficiency in English in accord- 
ance with the five levels established by DCPS; 



Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Level IV 
Level V 



Nonind ep end ent 
Low Intermediate 
Mid Intermediate 
High Intermediate 
Independent 
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The assignment to the appropriate 
class is determined by the students 1 
response to appropriate placement 
instruments, considering grade lev- 
els and expected behaviors. The 
instruments listed below are to be 
used twice at most (pre-post) and 
six weeks apart as minimum, with 
dates properly recorded on the 
Transmittal form. (DCPS 1981-82 PLAN) 

Oral Language Proficiency Scale, with Guidelines 
(K-12) 

Dade County Test of Language Development (Recep- 
tive) Aural Comprehension (1-6) 

Dade County - Michigan Oral Language Productive 
Test (1-6) 

Thumbnail Diagnostic Placement Test in English 
as a Second Language (3-12) 

Dade County Secondary Placement Test in English 
for Speakers of Other Languages (6-12) . 

Students who are classified as belonging in Lev- 
els I-IV (Nonindependent or Intermediate) are as- 
signed to classes in English for Speakers of 
Other Languages, while students classified as 
belonging in Level V (Independent) are assigned 
to regular classes. 
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fThe criteria utilized for student assignment to a 
particular level of instruction, leading to exit 
from the ES0L program, are described after each 
Expectancy Level , excerpted below from Bulletin 1-C: 



EXPECTANCIES - LEVEL 1 - ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS OF ODER IANGWGES 



Student! within tht range of Level 
I (Bonindspendent) villi 

UPSTANDING SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

1. Demonstrate very little under- 
standi* nf i speaker smst translate 
constantly* Teacher mist re- 
sort to home language in ex- 
plaining concepts. 

2. Xeapond vith lass thau 20jf pro- 
ficiency to the Aiit County 
Oral language Proficiency 
Seat* (grades K-12) and score 
11 points or below in the Dade 
County Test of Aural Conprehen- 
${on (grades 1*6). 

3. Demonstrate recognition of sig- 
nificant sound contrasts only 
in slow or rephrased speech, 

or vith the help of visuals. 

Jt. Demonstrate some understanding 
of simple grammaticsl structure , 
such as: 

Directives, statements, and 
questions with be snd other 
verbs 

Do in present and past tense 

Statements and questions 
expressing futurity with 
be + going to and with will 

"Vh- m questions, using uhoM 
vhet, where, when, hou, snd 
*%» and answers to these 
questions 

Possessive forms of nouns 
and pronouns (Hary r $, my) 

Expressions vith adjectives 
of frequent school usage 

Expressions vith adverbs 
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BEST.COPY AVAILABLE 



Prepositional phrases indi- 
cating place and time 

Plural nouns (regular and 
Irregular, e.g. penoile 9 feet) 

Expressions of frequency, 
using alvaye, xmetime, 
and never 

Personal pronouns used as 
subject and as object Ihe-him) 

Demoustrativss (thie, that; 
thee*, thoee) 

5. Demonstrate understanding of 
some high frequency and useful 
words as vsll as of words that 
are similar in form and mean- 
ing in English and in their 
own language (true cognates) 
vith 10* proficiency (doator). 

6. Have difficulty in understand- 
ing contrastive uses of some 
expressions, especially in- 
volving prepositions (e.g., 

in time versus on time, by me 
versus for me). 



USING GRtftftTTAL STRUCTURE 

1. Use limited verV d expression - 
grammatically incorrect. Cannot 
communicate meaning orally or 
in writing. 



2. 



3. 



Use orally and in writing simple 
grammatical structurss, siich as 
those describsd under Understand- 
ing Spoken Language, vith less 
than 20J proficiency, depending on 
age/grade level, under direction. 

Use orally and in writing short 
narrative, descriptive, snd ex- 
pository discourse vith less 
than 20% proficiency, depending 
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( continued) on aft or develop- 
mental stage and grade level, 
and in response to Uniting di- 
r actions from tba inatraetor. 

Uss spontaneous coanunicatiou 
vhich it linitad to wry short, 
•inplt ttatenantt and questions. 



HCNUNCIAT10N 

Demonstrate limited oral ex- 
pression - constant distor- 
tion of vords and intonation. 
Cannot ba understood. 

Use significant contrastive 
sounds accurately (*•$•, out- 
eot, learn-learned, H**-rioe) 
and vith appro prists rhythm 
and intonation in ordinary 
speech approximately 10$ of 
tre tine. 

felx about e o— on txptritne tt 
with front difficulty | eo— m l- 
cate in relation to eonctpts 
vith latt than 20? proficiency. 



3. Via fomulaa for greetings; re* 
far to family, school personnel t 
related objects* food, animals, 
etc., and use faltt cognates, 
tvo-vord nrbt, troublesome pre- 
positions, vith lass than 20* 
prof lei sncy • 



1. Head in Inglish vita mndtrstand- 
ing sinple, snort sentences on 
fssjiliar natters, vith familiar 
vocabulary, and vith in spelling 
patterns vr vord list taught, if 
applicable to age and grade lev- 
el • 

2. Use sinple reading context to 
reinforce acquisition of con- 
cepts previously discussed oral- 
ly - verbalised by then - in 
class. 

3. Score 20 pointa or less in the 
Asia County Secondary Placement 
last In tSOL f vhen applicable 
(grades 6-12). 



Stress all vords in a a ingle 
utterance, failing to use 
smooth rhythn and Juncture. 

Score 10 pointa or less in the 
Dade County /Michigan Oral Pro* 
duotiv* fast (grades K-6). 



VOCABULARY 

Use extreaely limited vocabu- 
lary; unable to participate in 
class discussion. 

Use nost useful vords related 
to immediate experiences (e.g., 
clessroosi discussions, subject 
nattsr) vith lass than 20? 
proficiency , both orally and 
in writing. 



At the and of Level X, the 
assignment of silent* to Level 

11 it based on a combination of 
objective data and teacher Judg- 
nent. 

In general, a minimal acore of 

12 points on the Dade County 
fast of Aural Conpreheneion, for 
the slsnentary level, or of 21 
pointa on the Dade County Second- 
ary P lace m en t fast in M30L tor 
the secondary level, fa required 
for entry into Level JI. 
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EXPECTANCIES - LEVEL II - ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS 0E OTHER LANGUAGES 



Students vithia the range of level 
XX (Lov Xnternediata) villt 

ltgD6OT/M)!m LANQUAGE 

1. Demonstrate limited understsnd- 
ing| speaker nost alvava choose 
vords carefully and/or restate 
ideaa even in familiar class- 
room situations. 

2. neifond vith less than 50* pro- 
ficiency to the Aide County Oral 
language Proficiency Scale, and 
•core 12-1* on the Aula County 
Teet of Aural ComprahomUn. 



3. Understand vith 20-spJt profi- 
ciency, oral communication 

Vith! 

Contrastive significant sound 
features described in Level 
X| and additional basic gram- 
matical structures such sst 

Prepositional phrases modi- 
fying nouns (a. a., near the 
door) i 

nodal auxiliaries (o.g.$ Ml, 
oan, moy# •houtd, muet)\ 

Expressions vith have to\ 

Expressions using direct and 
indirect object fe.tf., Give 
a book; Give a book £g 
I 

noun-noun combinations {e.g. 
library book); 

txpressions vith it in lub- 
Ject position {e.g., It's 
late; If* difficult to tm- 
deretand your que et ion) j 

txpressions vith than as an 
expletive {e.g., There ore 
ten etudente absent); 



Fossessives vith 'e and vith 
of ie.a., boy'e; of the 
table); 

Possessive pronouns used 
alone fe.a., mine, your*, 
•to.); 

Interrogative pronoun wfose. 



USING GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 

1. Make errors in nost frequent 
and useful significant gram- 
matical structures. Incom- 
plete, incorrect expression of 
concepts taught. 

2. Use orally and in vriting sin- 
ple gramnatical structures, 
such aa those described under 
Understsnding Spoken language 
vith 20-49J proficiency, de- 
pending on age and grade level, 
under direction. 

3. Use orally and in vriting short 
narrative descriptive and expo- 
sitory discourse vith 20-*9? 
proficiency, depending on age 
and grade level, under direc- 
tion. 

*. Put several related statements 
together as a paragraph, in 
response to leading questions 
or topic statements vith 20- tot* 
proficiency, if applicable to 
age and grade level. 



PRONUNCIATION 

1. Make frequent significant dis- 
tortions of vords and intona- 
tion. Yery difficult to un- 
derstand in class. 

2. Use significant | contrastive 
sounds vith appropriate rhythn 
and intonation, vith 30~«Ojt 
proficiency. 




3. Pronounce Boat useful words re- 
lsted to ovn experience and 
concepts with 20-49$ proficien- 
cy in connected discourse. Use 
"staccato" rhythm* stressing 
every word* flOJf of the tine. 

k. Pronounce significant font 
endings (e.g., learned, paeeed, 
started) accurately only 20-^9* 
of the time. 

5. Pail to use "voicing" {as in 
raoe-raiee) 50-6o£ of the tine. 

6. Score 11*17 points in Dade Coun- 
ty /Hichigan Oral Productive Test 
(grsdes K-6). 



VOCABULARY 

1. Alvsys grope for high frequency 
words and alaost always have to. 
rephrase to be understood* 
Hesitant 9 "garble " participa- 
tion in elass diwassion. 

2. Use vocabulary related to con- 
cepts end ovn experience as 
needed to communicate orally 
and in writing while using the 
grammatical structures appro- 
priate to this level* with 20- 
*93 proficiency* 

3. Discriminate with 20-H9* pro- 
ficiency when using words of 
significantly different socio- 
cultural, lexical and atruc- 
tural meanings , drugstore, 
date; miee, lose; hope, uait, 
expect; do, make). 

fc* Discriminate with 20-ljyi pro- 
ficiency when using common 
two-word verbs, an in go in - 
go on. 

READING 

1. Read with understanding simple 
short sentences with a grester 
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number of conceptually related 
words* within the spelling pat- 
terns or word lists taught, if 
applicable to age and grade 
level* 

Use simple reading context to 
reinforce acquisition of vocab- 
ulary and grammatical struc- 
tures as well aa concepts and 
general information on subjects 
deslt with in class* including 
culturally oriented contexts* 
such as national holidays* with 
20-*9? proficiency* 

Score 2}4i0 on the Dad* County 
Secondary Placement Teat in 
ESOL, when applicable (grades 

6-12). 



At the end of Level II* the 
assignment of students to Level 
III is based on a combination or 
objective data and teachtr Judg- 
ment* 

In general, a ainimuM score of 
1$ points on the Dads Comty 
Teet of Aural Comprehension, for 
the elementary level* or of *1 
points on the Dade County Second- 
ary Placement Test in tSOl for 
the secondary level* is required 
for entry into Level III* 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

3J8AJIAYA V c tOD IdJ 



BcrecTANcies - uva. HI - BttJSH for SPEAKERS OF OTHER LWUhGES 



Students within the range of Level 
HI (Mid Intermediate) wills 

UhOStSTAWINS STOKB1 LANGUAGE 

1* Demonstrate fair understanding; 
speaker must often choose word* 
cars fully and/or raatate ideas 
within fenilier school and other 
related contexts* 

2. Respond to the Oral Language 
Profiaisnoy SoaU (grades tM\ 
with 50-7$ prof iclency, and 
•core 1WT in the Dads County 
Test of Aural Cemprehension 
(grade* 1-45). 



3. Demonstrate 50-79* understanding 
of significant sound contrssts 
in ordinary* normally spoken 
discourse related to personal 
experience* school matters* and 
concepts* 

a. Demonstrate understanding or 
fairly simple grammatical struc- 
tures with approximat • profi- 
ciency of 50-79** *•«•• 

Repressions of comperlaon 
(equality and superiority) 
with the same as, different 
from, like, the same — as, 
as — aa, mors — than, -er 
than, the woet — * the — set 

Phrases expressing purpose* 
means* and instrument* as 
to get earns uater, by plans, 
' vCth a pencil 

Expressions of purpose with 
so (e.g., so I can finieh) 

expressions with some/any, 
muoh/nny, a feu/a little, 
other/another 



"Tag" questions with be (e.a. B 
John is your frisnd, jsnjt he ?) 

Noun ♦ noun combinations* as 
ohooolats milk, milk ohooolats 

5* Demonstrate understanding of most 
frequently used troublesome words* 
such ss deceptive cognates (s.g., 
aesivtanas, attendance)^ snd 
some prepositions e.g., in, on, 
at; iheough 9 to) % with 50-79* 
proficiency* 

6, Vary basic word order patterns* 
e.g.. beginning sentences with 
"time" or "place" expressions* 
with 50-79* rrofi"<*5cy* 



iiSltn GBAtfttTICAL STRUCTURE 

1* Hake many significant grammati- 
cal errors of interference which 
create confusion in understand- 
ing and expressing concepts and 
?<!eas« 

2* Use orally and in writing the 
grammatical structures described 
under Understanding Spoken Lan- 
guage, and respond to the entire 
Oral Language Profiaisnoy Scale 
with 50-79* proficiency* 

3. Use orally snd in writing short 
narrative, expository* and de- 
scriptive discourse with 50-79? 
proficiency* under direction* if 
applicable to age and grade lev- 
el. 

U. Write abort themea (2-3 para- 
graphia) in response tc guiding 
questions or to topics* with 50- 
19% proficiency, using appro- 
priate punctuation* capitaliza- 
tion* and spelling* if applics- 
ble to age snd grade level* 
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fflOflffCIATION 



READING 



Mike significant distortions or 
words and intonation that in- 
terfere with clear expression 
or ideas. Cen be understood < 
with help. 

Use signiricent endings (e.g., 
-e, -*d t voiced or voiceless 
consonants) with 50-T9* profi- 
ciency, only when consciously 
careful of their speech. 

Use inappropriate intonation 
patterns 20-501 of the time in 
common interaction, causing 
Misinterpretation of twining 
and attitude. 

Score 18-30 points in the Dad* 
County/Michigan Oral Vro&ustive 
T$%t (grades K-6). 



VOCABULARY 

Often grope for high frequency 
words and often have to rephrsse 
to be understood in relation to 
concepts under discussion. 

Use isost useful snd highest fre- 
quency words related to exper- 
ience and conceptual develop- 
ment with 50-79$ proficiency. 

Rave sufficient content snd 
function words in their produc- 
tive vocabulary to use gram- 
matically correct expressions, 
snd discriminate between words 
of affinsative/negative dis- 
tribution, with 50-75* profi- 
ciency. 

Discriminate with 50-79* pro- 
ficiency in using deceptive 
cognates, two-word verbs, snd 
expressions vith socio -cultural 
implications. 



1. Read with understsnding longer 
sentences and paragraphs t con- 
taining conceptually related 
words, if spplicsble to age *nd 
grade level, 

2. Apply contextual clues to un- 
derstand Meaning or unfamiliar 
words, with 50-79* proficiency. 

3t Use reading to acquire informa- 
tion and cultural orientation 
as well as to reinforce pre- 
viously introduced concepts, 
vocabulary* and grammatical 
structure with 50-79' profi- 
ciency. 

a. Read orally with 50-79* profi- 
ciency in understsnding and de- 
livery (pronunciation, rhythm, 
intonation, pause). 

5. Follow written directions with 
50-79* proficiency. 

6. Read "siapliried classics' 1 and 
other literary context with 50- 
79? proricieney, ir applicable 
to age and grade level* 

7. Score *i»60 in the Dade County 
Secondary Placement fast in BS0L f 
when applicable (grades 6*12). 



At the end or Level III, the 
assignment or students to !*evel 
IV is based on a combination or 
objective data and teacher Judg- 
ment. 

In general, c slnimum score or 
10 points on the Dade County 
Teet of Jural Conpreheneion , for 
the elementary level, or or 6i 
points on the Dad* County Second- 
ary Placement U$t in ESCL tor 
the secondary level, is required 
for entry into Level XV. 
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E*>ECTANC1ES - LEVEL IV - BX3L 

Students within the range of Level 
IV (High Intermediste) will: 

umerst/wing spokh; language 

1. Deaonstste extensive understand- 
ing! speaker hss to restste 
ideas only occasionally to clar- 
ify concepts. 

2. Respond with 60-89* proficiency 
to the Dad* County Oral hcc.\guage 
Proficiency SoaU (grades «>K) 
snd score 18-19 in the Dad* Coun- 
ty Te$t of Aural Canprehenvion 
(grades 1-6). 



3. Understand, with 80-69* prori- 
cieney, normal, rspid oral 
communication relevant to age, 
grade and interest level, in 
which more complex structures 
are used. 



USIN3 GfvVtVUICAL STRUCTURE 

1. Make occssional significant 
grammatical errors or inter- 
ference, but can be understood 
in relation to relevsnt matters, 
i.e., school subjects. 

2. Use orally and in writing, with 
80-89* proricieney, sll pre- 
viously lesmed structure, 
and, in addition! 

Present, past and future per- 
fect tenses in statenents, 
questions and answers; 

Adverbs that sre subject to 
distribution [e.g., already, 
yt, ttill); 

Present and past participles 
as modifiers [e.g., that 
novel is interesting t an 




FOR SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 

interesting novel; he'n in- 
tereoted . . . ): 

Prepositional phrases used 
with sdjectives (e.g., inter- 
e*ted in the novel; full of 
duet) 1 

Passive voice; 

Time expressions using for, 
during, until, after, before: 

Adverbial clauses using when, 
while, where; 

Relative clauses using that, 
who(m), which, whoeo; 

Modal auxiliaries used with 
have, (e.g.. He met (might, 
•hould, could) have gone); 

Have in answer to questions 
with other verbs [e.g.. Did 
tie leave? He sets* have). 



MWNUHClATlON 

1. Make occasional significant 
distortions of words and into- 
nation, but can be understood 
in relation to relevant mat- 
ters. 

2. Use signiricent sounds in nor- 
mal, rapid communication with 
80-69* proricieney. 

3* Cause confusion in making mean- 
ing and attitudes understood 
only 10-20* of the time. 

a. Can convey special meanings by 
shifting intonstion and rhythm 
with 80-89* proricieney. 

5. Score 31-39 in the Dade County/ 
Michigan Oral Language. Produc- 
tive Teet (grades K-6). 
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2. 




VOCABULARY 

Rarely grope for high frequency 
words; occasion ally have to re- 
phrase to be understood in re- 
lation to new concepts, but 
generally understood in .famil- 
iar situations. 

Use words relsted to conceptual 
and other relevant areae with 
80-891 proficiency. 

Can use synonyms effectively 
in writing and speaking with 
variety and cnphasjs in accord* 
ence with age and grade level. 

Can discriminate among word 
connotations with 80-89I Pro- 
ficiency. 

Achieve 80-89$ proficiency in 
expanding performance describ- 
ed in Ural III In relation to 
production vocabulary mastery. 



READING 

Read with understanding longer 
selections containing high fre- 
quency, con text ually relevant 
words, if applicable to age 
and grade level. Can profit 
intellectually froa reading. 

Can use reading to reinforce 
concept, grammatical structure 
and vocabulary, us well ss to 
acquire information and socio- 
cultural orientation, with 80- 
89% proficiency, if applicable 
to age and grade lovel. 

Can read contemporary litera- 
ture, including newapapera and 
magazines, with 8o-8# profi- 
ciency when guided and in ac- 
cordance with age and grade 
level. 
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5. 



Can make inferences and general- 
isations in accordance with age 
and grade level, with 80-89$ pro- 
ficiency. 

Score 61-80 in the Dad* County 
Secondary Placement fast in 
MSOl, when applicable (grades 
6-12). 



The preceding expectancies for Level 
IV must be complemented with the State 
minimal objectives as appropriate for 
the student's grade level. 



At the end of Level IV, the 
assignment of students to Level 
V is based on a combination of 
objective data and teacher Judg- 
ment. 

In general, a minimum score of 
20 points on the Dad* County 
Test of Aural Ccmpr*h*n*lon t for 
the elementary level, or of 81 
points on the Dad* County S*oond- 
ary Ttaom*nt fast in SSOL for 
the secondary level, Is required 
for entry Into Level V. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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EXPECTANCIES - LEVEL V - ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 



Students within the range of Level 
V (Independent) wiUt 

UttRSTAJtHNQ SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

1. Understand nearly everything a 
native speaker of comparable 
age, interests, and intelli- 
gence understands; need occa- 
sional clarifications. 

2. Demon ft rate understanding of 
oral language such as mill en- 
able them to rsspond with 90- 
1009 proficiency to the Dad* 
County Oral Languag* Profi- 
eimuty Seal* (grades 1-12). 

3. Understand more refined levels 
of eocio-cultural, lexical, 
and structural meanings rel- 
evant to age, grade, and in- 
tellectual level with 90- 
100J proficiency. 

4. 8core 20-22 points In ths Dad* 
County Test of Aural Compre- 
h*n*um (gradss 1-6). 



0S1NS GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURES 

1. Make few gramamUcal errors; 
can rephrase to make meaning 
clear In relation to relevant 
matters* 

2. Use orevlously learned struc- 
ture with 90-10rf proficiency 
and, In addition can equally 
use mors complex structures, 
such ast 

"ftrt>edded" statements (noun 
clauses) and *Vh- 9 clauses 
(Indirect questions) with 
appropriate word order (*.g.» 
B* fcnove Who that ttasj 



words followed by tea in- 
finitive or infinitive elausss 
(*.g., th*y a*k*d tjjUgd to go) 

Expressions using nouns /pro- 
nouns after verb and followed 
by verb *.g», Vatch him Jump) 

Expressions with nouns/pro- 
nouns after acme verba and 
followed by Infinitive (**g., 
A*k him to go} 

Expressions of wish in ths 
present and in ths past con- 
trary to fact ft.?.* I wi*h 
I kn*w now, I wi*h I had known 
then) 

Clauses Introduced by if, un- 
less, b*oau**, although, vAen- 
*v*r 

Conditional clause ■ , both 
true and contrary to fact 
t*.g*, If h* knew* th* an*w*r, 
h* will tell me, If h* kn*w 
it, h* would tell m*) 

"Result" elausss using *o — 
that and *uoh — that (*.g., 
*o bu*y that h* can't go, 
*uoh a hu*y man that h* oan't 
go) 

-S*lf pronouns 

"Ing form of verb in eontraat 
to infinitive after verba 
(*.g., *nJoy*d mritming, lik** 
to *wim) 

Kouns used as conplemente af- 
ter direct objecte, or object 
complement (*»g., Th*y *l*at*d 
John pr**id*nt) 
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"p. 



ERIC 



Adjectives And -<«f wb forms 
used attar direct objects 
(Sh* mad* fh* paint dark*r, 
Vt> mtoW tX? noma* tainting) : 

-Ing Vi^b forw u ooai (#. . 
g., Tainting can b* fun); 

-Ing Ttrb font as tubordinatt 
clauses or participial phrasts 
(*.g.$ Sitting in a omforta* 
bU chair, hi rJaiengdfJ.). 



PRONUNCIATION 

1. Hake ninor, nonsignificant dia- 
tortioot of pronunciation and 
intonation) can communicate 
clearly within relevant con- 
texts. 

2. Communicate vith normal, rapid 
intonation and rhythm in rela- 
tion to relevant smtttrs in ac- 
cordance vlth agt t irede, and 
inteUectual level, with 90- 
lOOjt proficiency. 

3. 8c ore «0-*3 points in the Vad* 
County /Michigan Oral Languaq* 
Produotiv* Test (grades K-6). 



VOCABULARY 

1. Use vocabulary comparable to 
that of native speaker of sane 
age, interests and intelligence 
level within school and other 
Halted ♦ relevant contexts. 

2. Show 90-100$ proficiency in 
usii:g relevant vocabulary com- 
parable to that of native 
speaker of same age, grade and 
intellectual level. 



READING 

1. Read vit? nders tending cos- 
parable to that of a native 
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speaker of the seme age, in- 
terests and intelligence level, 
if applicable. 

2. Can understand and appreciate 
literature appropriate to age 
and gra^e level with 90-100* 
proficiency. » 

3. Can read for enjoyment as well 
as for information and acquisi- 
tion of concepts with 90-100)1 
proficiency, in accordance 
with age, grade and intellec- 
tual level. 

*. Score 01-9? in the Vad* County 
Secondary flaetm*nt Test in 
BS0L 9 if applicable (grades 
6-12). 



A student with these linguis- 
tic competencies is considered 
to be independent in English 
and should be assigned to the 
regular English language arts 
program. 
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Even whilt attending special classes, such as cur- 
riculum content taught in the home language, the 
students must have the opportunity to interact with 
English language origin students* This interaction 
significantly contributes to language learning and * 
development of cross-cultural insights on the part 
of all studenLs involved. Academically retarded 
students may be involved in English for Speakers 
of Other Languages classes and in remedial classes 
taught in either English or in the home language of 
the students. For the academically retarded student 
of limited English proficiency, the program of En- 
glish for speakers of Other Languages should have 
priority over involvement in any other instructional 
program, 

A primary consideration for organizing instruction 
in English for Speakers of Other Languages is that 
the program is part of the total school curriculum, 
that it is a basic skills, language arts program 
that meets ths special needs of a major portion of 
the school membership. Organisation of instruction 
in English for Speakers of Other Languages, then, 
becomes essentially a matter of grouping and sched- 
uling so that students with similar levels of En- 
glish proficiency can, with the least amount of 
effort on all sides, and within the least amount 
of time, become functional in English, Size of 
student membership, therefore, becomes the guid- 
ing criterion in organizing instruction. 

independent, English proficient students may at- 
tain low scores in reading tests, indicating their 
need for special reading instruction, but not ne- 
cessarily for the English for Speakers of Other 
Languages program. Low reading ability in English 
should not be used as the basis for determining 
that a student needs instruction in English for 
Speakers of Other Languages, 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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In elementary schools In which the number of stu- 
dents requiring English for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages at any one grade level is insufficient for 
a self-contained class, several combinations are 
possible in grouping children for instruction at 
any one of the five, levels of English for Speakers 
of Other Languages proficiency. (See Appendix D) . 

Staff Responsibilities 

Responsibility for meeting guidelines for all 
Program criteria lies with the principal of the 
school or the person he or she designates, but 
it is the shared responsibility of the ESOL and 
other teachers of limited English proficient 
student 8 to inform other school personnel - 
classroom teachers, 'counselors, and adminis- 
trators - of their objectives and procedures 
so as to provide them with the awareness and 
understanding they need in order to support 
the programs in their contribution to the total 
school program. 

It is important for the effectiveness of in- 
struction to have open lines of communication 
among staff members who provide services to a 
common group of students. An ideal situation 
offers joint planning time for special/bilin- 
gual, ESOL and classroom teachers so that the 
development of skills and concepts in English 
and in the student's native language, in the 
regular and in the special classroom, can be 
a well correlated process of mutual reinforce- 
ment. The BITER Research findings, however, 
do not show this recommendation to be of sig- 
nificant value in relation to reading achieve- 
ment. As explained by the researcher in her 
Report, these findings might be the result 
of lack of understanding of the question on 
the part of the responding teachers. (Ap- 
pendix F). 



Jchool principals play a very important role in the 
success or failure of any program, as they are dom- 
inant figures in the decision-making process at 
their schools. If the program in question is in 
agreement with their philosophy or their needs, 
there will be no problem, but if there is confu- 
sion, the fear of the unknown and of change may 
Halt program implementation. 

Understanding how the program works and the school's 
need of the program is essential. 

The cultural background of the school's populacion, 
its ethnic make-up 9 and the language(s) spoken by 
students aad parents at home, must be identified 
and accepted by all school staff. Once the admin- 
istrators realize how a program may be the solution 
to some particular concern or need, chances are it 
will be well received and supported. 

However, ESOL and bilingual Instruction must be in- 
tegrated into the whole curriculum if it is to as- 
sist the teachers in solving problems in the class- 
room, which might range from disruptive behavior 
due to the lack of understanding of what is going 
on to a deterioration of the inner self of the 
limited English proficient student. Without the 
ability to read English well, the student will un- 
doubtedly fall behind in other subject areas of 
study. The acceptance and development of a sec- 
ond language by the limited English proficient stu- 
dent will eliminate many administrative and educa- 
tional concerns, since the student will become 
productively integrated into the school program. 

Staff Development 

In schools of high density limited English profi- 
cient membership, the entire school staff in- 
cluding administrators - needs special orienta- 
tion or training, as shown by the BITER Research. 
(See Appendix F) . 
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Appropriate materials and sufficient time should 
be provided in the training of the staff* If the 
faculty is going to facilitate instruction, as- 
sess student growth and implement the program, 
all of its members must be assured by the adminis- 
trator that assistance will be provided. Great 
dividends will be received by the school as a 
whole, since the end result will be more recep- 
tive readers who will be easily motivated on the 
road to become active participants in the class- 
room and ultimately in the community. Samples 
of syllabi for the training of ESOL and class- 
room teachers having limited English proficient 
students are included in Appendix G. 

Parental/Community Involvement and Support 

Since the community and parents are integral 
part of the students 9 total learning process ^ 
it is essential that the lines of communica- 
tion between them and the school be kept open. 
Without the cooperation of the home, second 
language acquisition will be a slow and a te- 
dious process for the learner* 

The parents. of the limited English proficient 
students need 'to be involved as much as pos- 
sible in the school by acting as resource 
persone and participating in th<* decision-mak- 
ing process. Their input and involvement will 
help their children become biliterate and bi- 
cultural. In some communities this may involve 
developing a parent education program in which 
the non-English speaking parents are alsd 
' trained to be bilingual and bicultural, and 
the monolingual English speakers develop an 
awareness of the needs of the limited English 
speakers and of the purpose of the bilingual 
programs • 

Through parent-teacher organisations, volun- 
teer programs, etc. the parents and the teach- 



ers can work together to create a favorable, ac- 
cepting, understanding environment based on mutual 
respect for each other's language and culture. It 
is within this fertile environment that the acquisi- 
tion of skills will be accelerated. 

Grading, Promotion and Reporting Student Progress 

The standards and procedures £or grading, promotion 
placement and retention as well as for reporting 
progress established in the Pupil Profession Plan , 
1978, apply to students of limited-English profi- 
ciency in terms of achievement in their own lan- 
guage, as long as they require instruction in En- 
glish for Speakers of Other Languages. English 
requirements for promotion and graduation can be 
met through enrollment in courses for students 
of English for Speakers of Othfer Languages. For 
detailed guidelines , see Appendix H» 

MEETING THE READING NEEDS OF THE LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

As an Introduction to this important concern, it 
seems pertinent to reproduce the Review of Litera- 
ture section from the original BITER proposal, pp. 
il-15, for which see Appendix I. 

Since the ESOL program is to prepare students to 
make a smooth transition to the regular English 
language arts program, the core of which is read- 
ing, ESOL teachers must teach grade level objec- 
tives as soon as the English mastery of the stu- 
dents so warrants; certainly by the time they 
reach a Aid intermediate level. One of the pri- 
mary goals of the ESOL program should be to en- 
able students to be incorporated into the regular 
English classes at grade level in English if they 
read at grade level in their native language. A 
reproduction of the DCPS Reading Instructional Ob- 
jectives/Articulation Guide tor grades K^6 fol- 
lows: 
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Dade County Public Schools Reading Instructional 
Objectives /Articulation Guide 
For Grades K-6 



KINDERGARTEN 

The student trill: 

Blading Bsadimee 

1* Retell story 1n own words* 

2. Tell story with beginning, mid- 
dle and end* 

, 3* Enjoy listening to stories* 

4* Sequence events in en orally 
presented story* 

5* Recognize details in an orally 
presented story* 

6* Recognize main Idea in an oral- 
1y presented story* 

7* Follow oral directions* 

8* Identify spoken word* with the 
same beginning sounds* 

9* Identify spoken words with the 
same ending sounds* 

10* Identify spoken rhyming words* 

Beginning Reading 

11* Hatch like written letters* 

12* fetch like written words* 

13* Recognize and name upper-case 
alphabet letters* 

14* Recognize and name lower-cose 
alphabet letters* 

15* Natch upper-case letters to 
lower case letters 
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Grade 1 (continued) 



12* Recognite common features of a 
given classification. 

•13. Follov oral directions to 
complete a task. 

•111. Follow written directions 
to complete a task. 

•15. Use a table of contents. 



• Directly correlates vith Minis 
Student Per form* net Standards 
required for promotion from 
3rd Grade . 

GRADE 2 

The student vill: 



Read a second grade basal reader 
at the instructional level. 



Decoding 

M 

1. Recognize on sight ell Dolch 
words. 

2. Recognize on sight sny CVC 
ehort vovel word with sn 
initisl corsonent digrsph 
(e.g., abed, then, whip, 
chug, etc.) 

3. Recognize ca ei*ht sny CVC 
short vowri word with sr. initiel 
consonant blend (e.g., spen, 
stun, grip, sled, etc.) 

4. Recognize on sight sny CVCe 
long vowel word (e.g., esse, 
bite, aule, woke, etc.) 

Comprehension 

5. Apply and reinforce previously 
learned detail skills at a sec- 
ond grade reading level. 
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6. Recognite words with prefix, 
suffix, plural, possessive, ca 
parative, superlative or tense 
changes. 

7. Infer character traits, 
a 

6. Predict outcomes. 
9. Infer relationships. 

10. Recognite feasor.' 

11. Interpret emotional attitudes. 



12. Interpret pictures* 

13. Recognise valid generalisations 
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lM. 8elect titles for paragraphs, 
stories and selections. 

1$. Draw conclusions. 

16. Distinguish between reality f$ 
and fantasy or fact and opinion;^, 



17. 



Classify, summarise and identity 
sound reasoning. 



rectly correlates with Minimis* . 



fit 

Student Performance Standards : 
required for proaotion from 3r d v| 
Orade* 

Directly correlates with Klniatse I 
Student Performance StaiwUrds. , '^l 
required for promotion k'rom 
Grade. 

GRADE 3 



The student villi 



Read a third grade basal reader , 
at the instructional level. 



1. Recognite on sight any CVC J 
short vovel word vith a final 
consonant di/trigrapb (e.g., * 
dash, vith, rock, fetch, etc.), \ 



mi**'" 



^^^^^^^ 



Grade 3 (continued) 



2. Recognise on tight any CVCC 
short vovel nor 1 with a final 
consonant blend (a.g., hand, 
soft, felt, due2:, etc.) 

3. Recognise on sight any (C)CVCe_ 
long .vovel vord vith an initial 
consonant hlend or digraph (e.g.. 
shape , chime, plume, ?rune, etc.) 



Recognise on sight words vith 
vovel diphthongs (a.g. » souse, 
ilover, avoid, enjoy, etc.) 

Comprthcniion 

5. Recognise details, tain ideas, 
cause and effect relationships, 
topic sentences, and essential 
and non-essential details. 

•» 

6. Locate specific information. 

7. Interpret punctuation. 
«« 

8. Identify synonyms, synonymous 
ideas, and antonyms* 

•e 

9. Use context clues. 

10. Recognize function words (e.g., 
around, with, after, etc.) 
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12. 



13- 



WW 

Identify compound words and 
contractions. 

Recognise words with prefix, 
suffix, plural, possessive, 
comparative, superlative or 
tense changes. 

Infer supporting details and 
cause and effect relation- 
ships. 



lb. Identify category labels and 
q examples of given categories. 
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1$. Recognise common features for 
& given classification. 



ee 



Directly correlates with Minimum 
Student Performance Standards. ' 
required for promotion from 5th 
Grade. 



GRADE 4 

The student will: 



Read a fourth grade level basal 
reader at the instructional level. 



Dtooding 

1. Recognise or* sight words with 
vowel digraphs and: other vowel 
patterns (e.g., sprain, receive, 
threw, bright, croak. Juice, etc.), 

Compr*h*n*ion 

2. Apply and reinforce previously 
learned detail skills at a fourth 
grade reading level. 

3. Apply and reinforce previously 
learned vocabulary skills at a 
fourth grade reading level. 

)*. Infer character traits. 

5. ftedlct outcomes. 

6. Infer relationships. 
7* Recognise humor. 

6. Interpret emotional attitudes. 
9* Interpret pictures. 

10. Recognise valid generalisations. 

11. Select titles f or 'paragraphs , 1 
stories and selections. 
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BGrade 4 (continued) 

12. Brav conclusions. 

13* distinguish >tvecn reality tod 
fantasy and fact and opinion* 

1*. Classify, it— ar ise, and identify 
aound reasoning . 

Krectly corrtlatta with NinUrcei 
Student Performance Standards 
required for promotion frcs 5th 
Grade. 

« 

GRADE 5 

The student villi 



Bead a fifth grade basal reader 
at the Instructional lerel. 



Dtoodinq 

*** 

1* Recognise on sight varying 
ward patterns including r- 
cont rolled vowels (e.g., born, 
shore, smear, beard, etc.) 



*** 



2. Recognise details, main ideas, 
sequence, comparison, cause and 
effect relationship, character 
traits, topic sentences, essen- 
tial and non-essential details 
and equivalent statements. 
*** 

3* Locate information to prove a 
point or answer a question. 

*. Identify story element*. 
** 

5. Organize words and events in 
sequence • 

6. Recognise abbreviations. 

7. Distinguish between vague and 
specific terms. 
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8. Interpret punctuation* 



10. 

n. 



12. 



13. 



Organise information* 

follow directions. 

a:: references (e*g., table of 
contents, dictionary* encyclo- 
pedias, newspaper, tablea tad 
schedules, indexes;, etc.) 

pictorial mad grapMe 
materiale (e.g., sMips, (lobes, - 
models, diagrams, ((raphe, etc.) 



*** 

Recognise synonyms, antonyms, 
homonyms and heteronyms, and 
multiple-meaning words* 
*** 

Use context clues. 
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15. Becofdise shifts in meaning. 

16. Identify function words (e.g., 
through, onto, between, etc.) 
*** 

17* Infer supporting details, se- 
quence, similarities, cause 
and effect relationships and 
character traits* 

lS. Classify category labels, ex- 
amples of given categories, 
common features and ideas* 

19* Generalise the main concept. 



** 

Directly correlates with minimum 
Student Performance Standards 
required for promotion from 5th 
Grade. 
*** 

Directly correlates with Mlnimun 
8tudent Performance Standards 
required for promotion from 8th 
Grade. 



m 
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GRADE 6 



The student will* 



lead a sixth grade basal reader 
at the instructional level. 



Psoact&v 



>1. Independently apply and re- 
inforce previously learned 
decoding skills is sattrials 
written at a sixth grade level. 



i Ccmpr.hm»b« 

* 2. Apply and reinforce previously 
leaned detail skills ai a 
sixth grade reeding level. 

3. Recognita Idioaatic language. 

Recognise tha eonnotative mean- 
ings of wortis. 

. 5* Classify and usa mood words* 

6* Identify pronoun referents* 

T. distinguish between literal and 
figurative language, 

6, Recognise various forma of 
figurative language. 

( 9* Identify cospound vords and 
contractions. 

*** # 

10. Associate derived words (pre- 
fixes and suffixes) vitn a 
gives context • 

*** 

11. Identify vords with plural, 
possessive 9 comparative, super- 
lative or tense changes. 

X 9 Vft^rpret descriptive style. 

■ ERJC 
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13. Predict outcomes. 

lfc. Infer relationships. 
*** 

15. Recognize style> humor, unveri- 
fied statements, and emotional 
attitudes. 

*** 

16. Interpret author 1 a purpose, 
story facts, figurative lan- 
guage, pictures, and mood. 

17. 1n&r facts and main ideas. 

i A R*rr*niae valid generalisations « 

19* Select titles for paragraphs 
and selections. 

Compare and contrast. 
*** 

21. Develop conclusions. 

22. Identify related facta and 
relate specific tens to a 
general concept. 

*** 

23. Distinguish between reality 
and fantasy and fact and 
opinion. 

2H. Judge adequacy, validity, 
appropriateness and accept- 
ability. 

25. Classify, outline, summarise, 
and identify sound solutions 
to problems. 

26. Evaluate emotions and char- 
acters 1 behavior and motives. 
*** 

•27* Recognise idioms, sensory 
imagery and emotional 
attitudes. 



*** 

Directly correlates with Minimum 
Btudent Performance Standards 
required for promotion from 6th 
Grade. 



READING OBJECTIVES THAT NEED SPECIAL ATTENTION IN 
TEACHING LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

The primary objective of most commevcial mater- 
ials for Limited English Proficient pupils is to 
present the grammatical system, the Vocabulary f 
the pronunciation and other features of the new 
language and culture, rather than developmental 
reading skills* The following objectives have 
been identified as critical for the development 
of the ability to get meaning from the printed 
page. Yet most materials fail to address them. 
The activities in this packet were developed 
primarily to address some of these identified 
objectives. Numbers refer to DCPS Instructional 
Objectives. 

KINDERGARTEN 

READING READINESS 

2, Tell story with beginning, middle and end. 
4, Sequence events in an orally presented story, 
7. Follow oral directions, 
BEGINNING READING 

11, Match like written letters 

12, Match like written words. 

13, Recognize and name upper-case alphabet 
letters, 

14, Recognize and name lower-case alphabet 
letters, 

15, Match upper-case letter to lower-case 
letters. 
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16. Recognize own name in print, 

17. Read simple words, 

18. Read simple sentences. 

19. Read simple stories with assistance. 

GRADE ONE 

DECODING 

1, Recognize on sight preprimer and primer Dolch 
words. 

2, Recognize on sight any CVC "short vowel" word 
(e:g, cat , fit, pot) . 

3, Recognize on sight any (C)CV "long vowel" word 
(etg: he. she , why) . 

COMPREHENSION 

4c Recognize: 

a. details 

b. main ideas 

c. cause-effect relationships 

e, essential + non-essential details 

5. Locate specific information 

6. Interpret punctuation 

13. Follow oral directions to complete a task 

14, Follow written directions to complete a task 
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GRADE TWO 



DECODING 

1. Recognize on sight all Dolch words. 

3. Recognize on sight any CVC short vowel word 
with an initial consonant blend (e.g! span , 
stun , group , sled ) # 

4. Recognize on sight any CVCe long vowel word 
(e.g: came , bite , mule , woke ) . 

COMPREHENSION 

5. Apply and reinforce previously learned detail 
skills at a second grade reading level, 

6. Recognize words with: 

a* prefix changes 

b. suffix changes 

c. plural changes 

d. possessive changes 

e. comparative changes 

f. superlative changes 
g* verb tense changes 

7. Infer character traits. 
15. Draw conclusions, 

GRADE THREE 

DECODING 

1. Recognize on sight any CVC short vowel word 
with a final consonant (di/trigraph) (e.g: 
dash , with , rock , fetch ) . 

2. Recognize on sight any CVCC short vowel word 
with a final consonant blend (e.g: band , 
soft , felt , dusk ).; 

O 
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3. Recognize on sight any (C) CVCe long vowel 
word with an initial consonant blend cr di- 
graph (e.g: shape , chime , plume , prune) . 

4. Recognize on sight words with diphthongs 
(e.g? mouse , flower , avoid , enjoy) . 

COMPREHENSION 

5. Recognize: 

d. topic sentences 

e. essential and non-essential details 

12. Recognize words with: 

d. possessive changes 
g. verb tense changes 

13. Infer cause and effect relationships. 

GRADE FOUR 

DECODING 

1. Recognize on sight words with vowel di- 
graphs, and other vowel patterns (e.g. , sprain , 
received , threw , bright , croak , Juice). 

COMPREHENSION 

11. Select titles for paragraphs, stories and se- 
lections 

12. Draw conclusions 

13. Distinguish between: 

a. reality and fantasy 

b. fact and opinion 
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GRADE FIVE 



DECODING 



1. Recognize on sight varying word patterns 
including ^-controlled vowels (e.g: born , 
shore , smear , heard) . 



COMPREHENSION 

2. Recognize: 

a. details 

b. main ideas 

c. sequence 

i. equivalent statements 

3. Locate information to prove a point or 
answer a question. 

5. Organize words and events in sequence* 
9. Organize information (identifying titles). 
10 • Follow directions* 

12. Read pictorial and graphic materials (e.g: 
maps , globes » models , diagrams , graphs) . 

13. Recognize multiple-meaning words* 

14. Use context clues. 
17* Infer sequence. 



9 
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GRADE SIX 



COMPREHENSION 
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3. Recognize idiomatic language. 

4. Recognize the connotative meanings of words. 

11. Identify words with: 

a. plural changes 

b. comparative changes 

c. superlative changes 
e. tense changes 

20. Compare and contrast. 

21. Develop conclusions. 

23. Distinguish between reality and fantasy and 
fact and opinion. 

The Teaching of Reading to Limited English Profi- 
cient Students 

Based on the literature on the subject and the 
experience of many yeats, several recommendations 
can safely be made for the teaching of reading to 
limited English proficient students*. 

1. Make sure that students can experience 
aural-orally what they are to read. We 
say experience because they need to be 
able to recognize and understand the 
sound of the printed words as they hear 
them in ordinary speech - not in isola- 
tion only - and they need to be able to 
produce the words in the same manner. 
Aural-oral drills and pronunciation prac- 
tice must precede the introduction of 
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printed matter* 



Spanish speakers who are learning 
to read In their own language 
or who are already readers, should 
be taught through the utilization 
of a linguistic approach. The con- 
trolled introduction of regularly 
spelled words by patterns of spell- 
ing, rather than by frequency of 
occurrence, reinforces the process 
of establishing sound-symbol cor- 
respondences in both Spanish and 
English, and enables the student 
to internalize English spelling 
patterns through a conditioning 
process to a point where he/she 
can make predictions, that is, 
read an unfamiliar or "untaught" 
word that conforms to a spelling 
pattern or patterns already 
taught. In other words, being 
introduced' to the so-called 
short Vowels in the (C)VC pat- 
tern systematically at first so 
that whenever the student sees 
the letter o, for example, it 
represents the sound in hot , 
the student can "word attack" 
pot , lot , cot ; and, if already 
familiar with the other initial 
and final consonants, he/she 
will be able to read mop , hop 
and rock * What cannot be ex- 
pected is to have students read 
"Oh, Spot. Come on down. Look!" 
where practically each one of the 
o % b signals a different sound. 
Such sentences can be read 
through recall or memorization 
Q ly. There is no internaliza- 



tion of the sound-to-apply-to-a-syrabol 
process. The child can read only words 
that he/she has been taught to read. 
There is total dependence on word lists 
and configuration. 

When words are introduced in patterns, 
however, so that letters systematically 
represent a constant sound, as in the 
(C)VC-e spelling patterns, conditioning 
enables the child to internalize the 
pattern sooner and to predict or read 
words cf the same pattern without ever 
having been taugM, such words. Teach- 
ing can , mat , tap , for example, and 
then later cane , mate , tape , can lead 
the beginning reader to "induct" the 
decoding of similarly patterned words. 

Since in Spanish there is direct cor- 
respondence between vowel sounds and 
symbols, the mutual reinforcement 
thus possible in the utilization of 
a linguistic approach initiated by 
regularity of spelling will expedite 
the internalization of reading, that 
is, of attaching sound to printed 
words and getting meaning. 

Opposition to learning to read in 
both languages originates from the 
interferences represented by the 
uncontrolled, unsystematic intro- 
duction of words in both languages 
without allowing the learner an op- 
portunity to switch codes or lan- 
guage systems. The findings of the 
BITER research confirm this rein- 
forcement effect of a linguistic 
approach, even though the researcher 
points out that "the unequal number 




of cases in each category 19 (74 who 
did not have it, 137 who had it one 
year, 70 who had it two and 18 who 
had it three years) "makes the re- 
sults" (higher scores for those who 
had it two and three years ) "less 
reliable". See Table A in Appendix 
F. It is important to note also 
that in order for a linguistic ap- 
proach to be 300% effective, the 
entire scope and sequence of spell- 
ing patterns must be presented to the 
students, for it is only after th*sy 
are introduced to the patterns that 
they can decode theit correspond- 
ing "grade level words," which 
•are "graded" in accordance with 
word frequency counts and useful- 
ness, rather than with regularity 
or frequency of spelling patterns. 
In effecting a smooth transition to 
the regular reading class fot 
English-speaking peers, there- 
fore, ESOL or former ESOL stu- 
dents need to be introduced 
gradually to their grade level 
(Dolch) words that do not con- 
form to the spelling patterns 
corresponding within the scope 
and sequence of the linguistic 
readers series. These words, a 
few at a time, are dealt with as 
"sight" words, introduced first 
aural-orally in meaningful con- 
texts that will guarantee com- 
prehension, then in written con- 
texts to be read, and finally 
practiced in writing exercises, 
as all other new words are. 

3. The content of the reading ma- 
q ials should be appealing and 
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interesting to the learners in accord- 
ance with their age and ethnic origin. 
The Miami Linguistic Readers, for exam- 
ple, utilise animals commonly familiar 
to and liked by children of many cul- 
tures as main characters In the first 
phase of the series, go on to stories 
dealing with various folk tales and 
legends of interest to children of * 
multiple origins, ant then to American 
culture and tradition, including cur- 
rent "space culture". Their appropri- 
ateness became questidnable when chil- 
dren of Arabic origin began entering 
our schools, since the two main char- 
acters of the pre-prifret story, Biff 
and Tiff, are dogs, which are far from 
favorites In Arab households* The cul- 
tural origin of the learners, therefore,* 
as well as the American culture in 
which they are to participate, must 
both be taken into consideration 
when selecting appropriate reading 
materials for instruction* 

4. The nature of the reading act as an 
aspect of communication must be born 
in mind by the teachers at all times. 
In so doing, they will not teach chil- 
dren to read words in isolation or, 
even worse* to read phrases and sen- 
tences haltingly or word-by-word. It 
is essential to provide students with 
the oral practice of reading words in 
logical "rhythm groups"* The/dog/is/ 

drlnking/mllk has no place in any class- 
robin unless it is read, The dog/is 
drinking milk j with only a slight " 
pause and very slight raising of pitch 
after the article + noun rhythm group. 
In other words, the learners have to 
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be trained to read just as they talk, 
with normal, fluent rhythm and intona- 
tion. Pyramid reading drills that 
are built up backwardiy, such as: 
2. milk, 2. drinking milk, 3. is 
drinking milk, 4. dog is drinking 
milk, 5. The dog is drinking milk, 
are very useful and can actually pro- 
vide a lot of fun in class. Children 
need to be encouraged to read groups 
of words * Give them time to read 
silently before they utter the words. 
In this manner, they are also lengthen- 
ing their eye-span and enhancing their 
opportunities to get the correct mean- 
ing of what they read. The inter- 
pretation o£ punctuation marks and 
other printing conventions thus be- 
comes a real , vitalized, meaningful 
experience that the students can con- 
vert easily into appropriate use 
when they wish to convey meaning 
through writing. This If ads into 
the fifth and last basic recommenda- 
tion. 

Reading instruction should be con- 
sidered as a cycle activity which be- 
gins with listening and speaking and 
ends with writing. Writing activi- 
ties, therefore, need to reinforce 
reading, which in turn reinforces 
speaking, which in turn is initiated 
by listening. The four-fold nature 
of language in communication should 
be ever present in the teacher's 
mind when dealing with any of its 
four phases. Their natural order 
must never be violated in beginning 
reading instruction. The four need 
to be constantly interrelated if the 
learner - especially the learner for 
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whom English is a second language - is 
to communicate successfully in English. 

Since reading instruction in English is 
to begin orally for speakers of other 
languages, classroom teachers need to 
familiarize themselves with some of the 
most useful and effective strategies 
they can utilize to build or develop 
the English oral foundation necessary 
and pre-requisite to the development 
of reading ability. 

Some Useful Techniques for Classroom Teachers 

While there is no consensus among experts as to 
exactly how a second language is acquired, there 
is agreement that people learn in different ways 
and at different rates, and that within the scope 
of these differences certain procedures or tech- 
niques have proven more successful than others. 
These techniques have been developed over the 
years taking into account information from educa- 
tion, linguistics, psychology, and other related 
sciences • 

First, there seems to be general agreement that 
second language learners need to participate ac- 
tively so that they may acquire a complete set of 
linguistic and cultural information from which 
they may select the appropriate linguistic res- 
ponse in any given situation. Secondly, there 
seems to be general agreement that reinforcement, 
especially positive reinforcement and practice 
speed the process of language learning. 

At this point, it is pertinent to list and define 
some commonly used second language strategies. 

1. Backward Build-up: A teaching tech- 
nique in which long sentences are 
divided for ease of repetition into 
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small segments beginning from the 
end back toward the beginning. 
The purpose of beginning from the 
end is to preserve natural intona- 
tion. Example: 

name 
your name 
is your name 
What is your name? 

Chain Drill ; An oral drill in 
which a student responds in answer 
to a cue from the instructor, then 
provides the same cue for the stu- 
dent next to him to respond, and 
so forth, around the group. 

Teacher: What is your name? 
Student A: My name is Ana. 
(Then to B): What is your name? 
Student B: My name is John. 
(Then to C): What is your name? 
Student C: etc. 

Vocabulary in Context : A strategy 
for establishing the meaning of a 
word by using it in a context with 
other words which aid understanding, 
rather than using dirfcct translation. 

Example: 

hungry - Ana did not eat breakfast. 
Ana did not eat lunch. 
Ana is hungry now. 
Ana wants to eat. 

Simple Repetition : Drills and activ- 
ities in which the student repeats 
exactly words or patterns which the 
teacher models. 
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Teacher: How old are you? 
Class: How old are you? 



5. Programmed Instruction : Use of mechanical 
devices (language master, tape/cassette 
recorder, listening stations, etc.) to pro- 
vide listening and/or repetition practice 
which the student can check/correct by him- 
self/herself. 

6. Cloze Techniques : A systematic omission 
of words which are to be filled in by the 
student to indicate knowledge of word mean- 
ing/structure in context. The interval 
between omitted words is gradually short- 
ened as the 8tudent T 8 skill increases. 

For example, at first every seventh word 
might be omitted and after many weeks the 
interval might eventually become as small 
as every fourth or fifth word. 

7. Substitution : In this drill the student 
will substitute another word of the same 
class in the place of the word in a slot. 
A noun is replaced by another noun or pro- 
noun, a verb by a verb, an adjective by an 
adjective, etc. The teacher should give the 
students the base sentence and have them use 
it several times in a repetition drill be- 
fore beginning the substitution drill. 

Example: 

Teacher: It's a flag , (slight pause) 

DESK (word as cue) DESK 
Student: It's a desk. 

Teacher: touches object but cays no- 
thing (object as cue) 
Student: Tha^s a book 



Teacher: 



points at a picture, without 
verbal clue (picture clue) 



Student: That's a chair* 



8. Question and Answer : A drill which may be 
conducted in two ways. First, the teacher 
may ask questions and the class, group, or 
individual, responds wiht the answer* Sec- 
ond, the class may be divided into two 
groups, one of which asks the questions 
and the other responds with the answer* 

Teacher What day is today? 
(or Graoup A) 

Class: Today is Monday 

(Group B, 
o indi- 
vidual 
student) • 

9. Completion Drill : Similar to the substitu- 
tion drill, except that the word to be re- 
placed is always at the end of the cue. 

Example: 

I see . (a book, a desk, a chair) 

Any word that makes sense in the context and 
in the situation is accepted. 

10. Silent Receptivity Period : Periods of time 

in which the student is exposed to the sounds, 
patterns, inflections, intonation of the lan- 
guage but is not required to respond orally 
until he feels ready, should be interspersed 
during class time at beginning states. 

11. VAKT - The use of visual, auditory, kinesthe- 
tic, and tactile stimuli to reinforce con- 
cepts should be incorporated whenever ap- 
plicable within a drill. 
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12. Whole group to Individual Response : When 
practicing any drill with the beginning 
ESOL students, repetitions should always 
be done first by the total group, then by 
smaller groups, before individuals are re- 
quired to respond alone. 

13. Directed Response to Free Response : Be- 
ginning ESOL students should be taught 
responses ghrough simple repetition drills 
which always end in simple oormunioation. 
As their language skills improve, the de- 
gree of control in responses varies, until 
tha final step is self-initiated produc- 
tion. (Appendix A) . 

14. Role Playing : The students place them- 
selves (through fantasy or imagination) 
into the experience and situation of a 
given character. Through this identifica- 
tion the students lose their inhibitions 
and take more risks. 

They are also able to view a situation from 
the viewpoint of another • Puppets, masks, 
etc. are very useful. 

15. Music and Rhythm : Songs, poems, dances, 
etc. are invaluable for aiding the ESOL 
student in gaining fluency in speech, with 
normal stress and intonation, and also for 
recreation, aesthetic value, and to envliven 
the classroom atmosphere. They should be 
used whwnever appropriate. 

16. Game 8: Games provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for practicing grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Generally speaking, each game should 
be for the purpose of practicing specific 
language items. Bingo , for example, provides 
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excellent practice for the numerals. 20 
Questions Is good for practice in forming 
questions * Simon Says is excellent for 
listening practice. 

Suggestions for Independent, Small Group Activi- 
ties In Regular Classrooms 

At the Listening Station 

Language Master- nouns, pictures, ESOL cards. 

Record/tape/cassette recorder 

Records/tapes/cassettes with accompanying books 

(songs, stories, games) 

Programmed Reading Machines - "Essential 

Vocabulary" 

Using Magazines, Books, Newspapers, Store Catalogs, 
etc., have students: 

Make a picture story 

Write a story to go with the pictures 

Find pictures of specific objects for: 

1) things to wear 

2) things to eat 

3) things in the house 

4) things to play with 

5) things to work with 

6) things in the classroom 

7) things I would like to identify 

8) places I'd like to go 

9) colors 

10) singular - plural 

11) numbers 

12) opposites 

13) sizes 

14) positions 

15) shapes 

Cut apart simple comic strips for activities such 
as: 

1) sequencing 

2) categorizing 

3) creating dialogs 
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4) fact an<? opinion 

5) reality and fantasy 

6) title (main idea) 

7) main idea 

8) cause and effect relationships 

Using Commercially Prepared Materials, such as: 
Games, Workbooks, Dittos, Flannel boards 

Copying, Labeling, Drawings from Specific Areas: 
Science, Social Studies, Health, Geography 

Using Cultural/Personal Awareness Techniques for 
Body Awareness and Values Clarification 

The Role of Home Language In the Teaching of 
Reading in English to Limited Ertglish Proficient 
Students 

In addition to the preceding recommendations, 
reading instruction in the home language can 
accelerate the acquisition of reading skills 
in English for the limited English proficient. 
This is specially true In cases of totally non- 
English speaking, non English-understanding stu- 
dents whose academic level in Spanish would then 
enable them to continue advancing in literacy 
skills development, rather than remain static 
or, eventually, allow such skills to deterio- 
rate. Oral language skills in English, the 
second language, normally develop much faster 
-than reading skills. But if the students are 
simultaneously developing reading skills in 
their language, which they already master 
orally, once the second language system reach- 
es an appropriate degree of mastery, the li- 
teracy skills previously developed in the home 
language will be "reactivated 11 or applied in 
the second language. This, again, concurs 
with the BITER research findings. See Table 
2, Appendix F • 
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GRADE K ESOL LEVEL 1,2,3 

READING OBJECTIVE : #16 
Recognize own name in print. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

Students need eye-hand coordination, fine muscle 
control, visual memory and visual sequencing of 
activities as a pre-requisite for this activity, 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

Sentence strips, magic marker, chalkboard and 
chalk, unlined paper, wide-lined paper, primary 
pencils. 

TEXT REFERENCE : 
None. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS 

(1) Using language practice techniques from MLR 
fold. out, students learn to respond to ques- 
tions : 

What is your name? My name is • 



(2) After oral mastery, give students sentence 
strips with their names printed with magic 
marker. Have individual students respond 
to oral questions as before. Assist stu- 
dents in reading their names from cards. 

(3) Using sentence strip as model, students 
copy their names on chalkboard. 
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(4) Using sentence strip as model, students copy 
their names on unlined paper or news print. 

(5) Using sentence strip as model, students copy 
their names on wide-lined kindergarten writ- 
ing paper. 

(6) Teacher has two students stand, holds up only 
their names, students chcose their own name. 
Names should start with different initial let- 
ters. 

(7) Repeat step six (6) with small groups, e.g., 
• five students. 

(8) Teacher holds up names of all students at ran- 
dom. Child must hold up hand when he/she re- 
cognizes own name 

This activity (depending on ability of students and 
size of groups) will probably take two or three 
*,eeks to implement in its entirety, if used for 
approximately 15-20 minutes per day. 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 

Responding to question: 

What is your name? 

My name is 

Pronunciation 

Final -m in name . 
Final -s in is (/z/). 

Vocabulary 

My name is 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 
Oral Practice 

Oral response. (My name is .) to 

oral question: What is your name? 

Pronunciation Practice 

1. Be sure student clearly pronounces final m 
in name (My naqjej^s ) . 

(Not "My m 1 is "). 

2. Watch pronunciation of is. (Should sound 
like "iz" not "iss"). 

Reading Practice 

Student practices reading his/her own name. 

Student should point to his first and last 
names as he says them and moves his hand in 
a left to right motion. 

Writing Practice 

Imitative writing of name on chalkboard, unlined 
paper, wide-lined paper. 

EVALUATION : 

Evaluation should occur five times during the 
kindergarten year: 

1. Student correctly chooses his/her name writ- 
ten on a sentence strip. 

2. Student correctly copies his/her name from a 
sentence strip. 

3. Student correctly writes first name from 
memory ♦ 

4. Student correctly writes first name and last 
q initial from memory. 



5. Student correctly writes entire name from 
memory. 



FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES ; 

When student consistently copies and recognizes 
his own name correctly, begin writing from 
memory • 

A. First the student should practice writing 
only his/her first name from memory and 
continue copying his last name. 

B. When student has mastered his/her first 
name from memory, add the last name 
initial. 

C. When both first name and initial are 
mastered, proceed to entire name from 
memory. 



GRADE 1 ESOl LEVEL 1 
READING OBJECTIVE : #6 

Interpret punctuation. Period, comma, exclama- 
tion point. 

ENABLING SKILLS ; 

* The student must have the ability to discrimi- 
nate details, both auditory and visual, 

MATERIALS NEEDED ; 

(1) charts No. 16 and 17 from MLR Big Book I 
(may be made by teacher if unavailable) 

(2) chalkboard and chalk 

(3) lined paper and pencils, 

TEXT REFERENCE ; 

MLR Level 1A: Biff and Tiff 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS ; 

(1) Display chart 16. Teacher models and class 
repeats: "Sit, Tiff." 

Follow language techniques MLR. 

(2) Write the sentence on the chalkboard as you 
write in the comma, name it and have class 
repeat. Do the same with the period. 

(3) Read the sentence several times, students 
repeating, demonstrating ttaat the comma 
signals a pause and the period signals the 
falling intonation at the end. 

(4) Display chart 17 MLR (or make a chart which 
says: "Sit, Tiff, Sit!"). Read and have, 
students repeat using language techniqua 
from MLR. Make a definite change in the 
voice from reading the first chart. Voice 



should be higher, sharper and louder. 

(5) Write the sentence on the board, naming the 
commas (students repeat) and naming the ex- 
clamation mark (students repeat). 

(6) Read several times with students repeating, 
demonstrating the pause for the commas and 
the force of the command where followed by 
an exclamation mark. 

(7) Write two sentences on the board: 

Sit, Tiff 
Sit, Tiff, Sit! 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 

-— ■ ■ i ■ ■ 

Grammatical Structures 
direct commands. 

Pronunciation 

"Short vowel i" (sit, Tiff) • 

Vocabulary 

Sit comma 
Tiff period 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ; 

Oral Practice 

Students repeat the sentence on the two charts: 
See steps (1) and (4) in Instructional Procedures. 

Pronunciation Practice 

Teacher models the intonation appropriate for 
comma, period, and exclamation point. Class re- 
peats using MLR techniques. See steps (2) and 
(5) in Instructional Procedures. 



exclamation 
point 
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Reading Practice 

Students read the two sentences, first to indicate 
the appropriate punctuation, then to contrast the 
two* 

Writing Practice 

Copying the two sentences from the board (imita- 
tive writing). See step (8). 

EVALUATION : 

1. Oral reading of the two sentences, making a 
definite difference in intonation between 
the sentence ending with a period and the 
one ending with an exclamation point. 

2. Oral reading of one of the two sentences 
when given an oral clue by the teacher* 

3. Writing one of the sentences when given oral 
directions by the teacher* 

FO LLOW UP ACTIVITIES : 

1. Give an oral clue. (Which sentence shows 
Biff has just told Tiff to sit one time? 
or which sentence shows Biff has told Tiff 
twice to sit? Which sentence shows Biff is 
angry?, etc.) 

2. Follow same procedures but have students 
write, rather than read orally, the correct 
response. 
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GRADE 1 ESOL LEVEL 2,3 
READING OBJECTIVE : #6 

To interpret punctuation: and J_ 

Such an activity can be used with both Level 2 
and 3 students % as an extension to Level 1. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

The student must have the ability to discriminate 
details both auditory and visual* 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

Ginn 2, Teacher's Guide, p. 63, Activity Book, p. 
28* Teacher-made punctuation cards period and 
question mark , 1 set for each child , and teacher- 
made ditto . 

TEXT REFERENCE : 

Ginn 720, Teacher f s Guide, p. 63, Activity Book, 
p. 28. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

Language development by (a) repetition, (b) sub- 
stitution and (c) chain drills to model stress 
and intonation* 

Reading through imitation as a group and indi- 
vidual reading without imitation. 

Writing by circling the correct response. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 
can run. 

can ride. 

and can run. 
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and 



can ride. 



Can and (ride, run)? 

Can (ride) (run) ? 

Pronunciation 

("e" silent as in ride ) "i" as in rid 

"d" as in ride . 

Vocabulary 

ride Bill Lad 

can Jill run 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ; 

Oral Practice 

Introduce the following structures using tech- 
niques A-C in MLR Insert. 

Structures ; 

1. Lad can run. 2; (Lad ) can ride. 3. (Bill ) 
and Jill can ride. 5. Can (Bill ) and (Jill) 
ride? 

(a) Model the above structures and have the 
children repeat. 

(b) Have the children volunteer to do the action. 
First model the question while the students 
respond. Then encourage half of the class 

to ask the question substituting the pu- 
pils name, while the second half responds 
to the questions. 

(c) Encourage a chain drill in which one child 
asks the student sitting next to hi?n/her a 
question to be responded to. Then the 
child who responds will ask the student 
next to him/her a question to be also res- 
ponded to. Follow this same pattern until 
every student has participated. 



Pronunciation Practice 



Write the words rid and ride on the board. Guide 
the students to see how the 'V 1 changes the sound 
of "i", by modeling both words. Listen for the 
pronunciation of the letter ji in the word ride . 
Write other words, like hid , hide . Model and 
have the children repeat. 

Reading Practice 

Write the structures mentioned in the Oral Prac- 
tice on the board, model by reading the sentences, 
giving proper stress and intonation, and have the 
pupils repeat. Point out the question mark and 
period and lead them to see how each is used. 

Look at p. 63 in Ginn 2, Teacher's Guide. 
Follow instructions under Language Extension. 
Pass out teacher-made punctuation cards and do 
activity as stated. 

Writing Practice 

Ginn 2, Activity p. 28. See Teacher's Guide, p. 
28 for instructions. 

EVALUATION : 

Teacher-made ditto divided into three sections. 
Each section will have a picture and two sets of 
sentences. The child is to circle the question 
in the top set and the answer in the bottom set, 
which refers to the picture. 

Example: Can Lad ride? 

Lad can ride. 

Lad can ride. 
Can Lad ride? 
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FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 



Nat the Rat - Pupil's Book, P. 17, Test Nos. 6 
and 7. 

Tape several pictures on the board. Write two 
sets of sentences under each picture. 

Have the pupils read the top set of sentences and 
identify the question; the bottom set and identify 
the answer. 

Say a statement or a question. Have the children 
raise their ? or . card. 
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GRADE 2 ESOL LEVEL 1 



READING OBJECTIVE : #1 

Recognize on sight all Dolch words* 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

It is extremely important that the ESOL student 
be given a foundation of controlled patterns 
which he/she can independently decode before the 
student is introudced to sight words. 

Furthermore, the regularly patterned words 
should be taught at the same time as thbt vowel 
pattern is being introduced through the MLR 
readers, 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

(1) MLR Levels 1A-5 Pupil's Book and Teacher's 
Manual • 

(2) Complete list of Dolch words from RS/VP 
list (for teacher's use only). 

(3) Five lists (attached) of the regularly 
spelled Dolch words, 

TEXT REFERENCE : 
MLR Levels 1A-5. 

IN STRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS 

Below are those Dolch words which are regular 
and may be decoded by the students. 

These are the only Dolch words which should be 
taught to the Level I ESOL student. 

Teaching of other Dolch words should be post- 
poned until the student has advanced beyond the 
sixth MLR book. Hot Corn Muffins. 
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(1) MLR, Biff and Tiff -IA; Kid Kit and the Catfish- 
IB 

Follow procedures in the T*M. for introduction 
of spelling patterns. Extend the activity to 
include the Dolch words; e.g., teach big with 
dig , did with kid, his with is . Use words in 
oral language patterns to establish meaning. 
Teach only the i pattern words at this time. 
This activity will take at least a week for 
2nd grade, Level I students. 

(2) MLR , Nat the Rat- 2 

Follow procedures in the T.M. for introduction 
of spelling patterns with initial and medial 
"short a". Extend by including Dolch words 
with that pattern; e.^,, teach at t that , with 
rat and bl&ck with sa Introduce the rhym- 
ing woiJd first and then proceed to other end- 
ing consonant patterns, but only with the 
"short a*' vowel. 

(3) MLR, Tug Duck -and Buzz Bqg- 3 

Follow procedures in the T.M. for introduction 
of spelling patterns with initial and medial 
"short u". Extend by including the Dolch 
words with that pattern. Begin with the rhym- 
ing words and then proceed to the other "short 
u" words with the other ending consonants. 

(4) MLR , On the Rock in the Pond- 4 

Follow procedures in the T.M. for introduction 
of spelling patterns with initial and medial 
"short o". Extend by including the Dolch 
words with that pattern. Begin with those 
that rhyme with the words in the Pupil's book. 
Proceed to other "short £ n Dolch words. 

(5) MLR , The Picnic Shlp- 5 

Follow procedures in the T.M. for introduction 
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of spelling patterns with initial and medial 
"short et H . Extend by including the Dolch words 
with that pattern. Begin with those that rhyme 
with the words in the Pupil's book. Proceed to 
other "short e M Dolch words. 

ader no circumstances should Level I students be 
uaught Dolch words in lists, out of context, 
with no regard for patterns. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 

Grammatical Structures 

As applicable, in accordance with reading content 
used* 

Pronunciation 

Whichever one of the five "short" vowel sounds 
is relevant. 



Vocabulary 





e 


i 


o 


u 


am 


get 


big 


from 


but 


an 


help 


did 


not 


jump 


as 


red 


his 


on 


just 


ask 


them 


in 


stop 


up 


at 


then 


is 


of 


tun 


black 


well 


it 


off 


must 


can 


went 


pick 


got 


us 


had 


when 


think 


hot 


much 


has 


yes 


this 






ran 


let 


with 






tank 


best 


its 






fast 


tell 


sing 






that 


ten 


six 







sit 

which 

wish 

ring 

drink 




INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 



Oral Practice 

Use oral language techniques for introducing each 
spelling pattern in Instructional Procedures. 

Pronunciation Practice 

Five short vowel sounds, initial consonants and 
clusters, final consonants and clusters. 

Note : These sounds are introduced one at <a time, 
practiced orally, read in context, written 
and evaluated, before the next sound is in- 
troduced. 

Reading Practice 

Dolch words in regular patterns. See vocabulary 
list. 

Writing Practice 

Each pattern taught should be written by the stu- 
dent both in word lists and in context within a 
sentence. 

EVALUATION : 

Evaluation must be conducted in five parts, one 
after completion of each reading level. This is 
an on-going activity which will probably take 
about half of second grade to complete. For each 
vowel the student should be able to read those 
word ■ listed in Vocabulary section. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITI ES: 

(1) Writing of experience stories using sords of 
each pattern. 

(2) List of rhyming words of the same pattern as 
the Dolch words. 
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GRADE 2 ESOL LEVEL : 2 
READING OBJECTIVE : #1 

Recognize on sight preprimer and primer Dolch 
words, % 

ENABLING SKILLS: 

All Level 2 ESOL students should be taught the 
Dolch words using the five short vowel sounds 
first* 

(See list from Level 1 activity) 

When this acti/ity is completed, students may be 
taught the common nouns. This activity is a 
sequel to the Level 1 activity and must not be 
taught until that one is completed. 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

(1) MLR Levels la-5 Pup ll 1 s Book and T.M. 

(2) Five lists of the regular Dolch words in 
short vowel patterns. 

(3) Two lessons each for the Dolch common nouns 
divided in groups of six. 

TE XT REFERENCE : 
MLR Levels 1A-5. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

(1) Common nouns should be divided into groups of 
six, with only one word of each initial con- 
sonant or cluster in each group. 

(2) Draw (cartoons, stick pictures, etc), a simple 
picture to illustrate each word. 

(3) Introduce words to students in sentences, 
using language techniques from MLR. 

(4) "lead words in sentences and have students road 
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after you as a class/group, and as individuals. 



(5) Have students copy both words and pictures. 

(6) Rave students copy each word as you read at 
random the sentences that they read before 
in step 4. 

(7) Prepare a chart with the same six pictures, 
but words lis ted separately. Review the 
words and names of the pictures. Have stu- 
dents 'copy and match the words to the pic- 
tures. 



Note: 



Ex: 



The 95 nouns are taught to the students 
before the irregular Dolch words because 
they can be illustrated and thus will 
carry meaning for the student. Many of 
these words <*re irregular so the students 
will become accustomed to reading words 
he learns as sight words, (not decoded). 



boat 

cake 

door 

egg 

foot 

house 





cake 


!.. 

door 


(£> 

egg 


^^ofoot 


hous£ 







GD: 




(I 





door 

egg 

cake 

boat 

foot 

house 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 

As applicable, in accordance with reading content 
used. 
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Pronunciation 

The 95 Dolch nouns* 

Vocabulary 

All regular Dolch words (see Level 1 for this ac- 
tivity) plus the Dolch common nouns* 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

Oral Practice 

Use oral language techniques for introducing the 
common nouns. See step 1 from Instructional Pro- 
cedures* 

Pronunciation Practice 

Modeling and repetition of the common nouns. See 
step 3 from Instructional Procedures. 

Reading Practice 

Dolch common nouns* See steps 3 and 4 from In- 
structional Procedures* 

Writing Practice 

Copying of common nouns and matching pictures. 
See steps 5-7 from Instructional Procedures. 

EVALUATION : 

(1) Child will read the words from each lesson 
orally. 

(2) Child will match words and pictures by 
copying right word from a list. 

Remember : The common nouns are to be taught 
only after the five vowel patterns 
have been mastered. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES: 
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F0LL0U UP ACTIVITIES : 

Using the same groups of six words, write six sim- 
ple fill-in the blank sentences* Students should 
be allowed to fill in the blanks with either the 
word or a simple drawing* 
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GRADE _2 ESOL LEVEL Ji 
READING OBJECTIVE : #1 
ENABLING SKILLS : 

Level 3 students should be taught: 

(1) The Dolch words in the five short vowel pat- 
terns • 

(See ESOL Level 2 activity) . 

(2) The Dolch common nouns. 
(See ESOL Level 2 activity) 

(3) The irregular Dolch words , as it is impera- 
tive that the irregular Dolch words not be 
taught until the objectives from the other 
two levels are mastered. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

(1) List of irregular Dolch words. 

(2) Chalkboard, chalk, paper, pencils. 

(3) Flash cards. 

TEXT REFERENCE 
MLR Levels 1A-6. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS 

(1) Choose three or 4 words (beginning with dif- 
ferent letters) from the preprimer list. 
Teach these words in context using language 
techniques from MLR, e.g., 

This is a book. 

Sit down! 

Find the pencils! 

(2) When the students are confident in using the 
words orally, copy the same three sentences on 
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chalkboard with the Dolch word underlined. 

(3) On the next day, copy the same three sentences 
(or very similar) with a blank. List the 
words separately and have students fill in 
the blank. 

(4) Repeat the process with three more words. 

(5) After all words are introduced and practiced 
in contex t , write on flash cards and practice 
until mastered. At any time students seem 
unsure of meaning, review words in context. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 

As applicable, in accordance with reading content. 

Pronunciation 

As applicable. 
VOCABULARY 



pp 


PP 


P 


P 


a 


look 


all 


pretty 


away 


make 


are 


rid 


come 


me 


be 


saw 


down 


my 


come 


say 


find 


play 


eat 


she 


for 


sa id 


good 


so 


funny 


see 


no 


there 


go 


the 


have 


too 


here 


to 


he 


under 


I 


we 


new 


want 


little 


you 


like 


what 




where 


now 


was 






our 


do 






out 


soon 






please 


who 
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1st 


1st 


2nd 


2nd 


after 


over 


always 


many 


again 


put 


around 


or 


any 


round 


because 


pull 


by 


some 


been 


read 


could 


talk 


before 


right 


every 


walk 


both 


sleep 


fly 


where 


buy 


their 


give 


there 


call 


these 


going 


they 


cold 


those 


her 


too 


does 


upon 


how 


under 


don't 


use 


know 


want 


first 


very 


live 


what 


five 


wash 


may 


was 


found 


why 


old 


do 


gave 


work 


once 


soon 


goes 


would 


open 


who 


green 


write 






made 


your 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 
Oral Practice 

Drill words in context, using language techniques 
from MLR Insert, Appendix A, See Vocabulary 
list. 

Pronunciation Practice 

Dolch words not previously taught in Level I and 
2 activities. See steps 1,2,4 and 5 from In- 
structional Activities. 

Writing Practice 

(1) Imitative practice of w ^rds in context. 

(2) Use of words to fill in blanks to indicate 
compr eh ens ion . 

(3) See step 3 from Instructional Procedures. 
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EVALUATION: 



(1) Use of words in context, three at a time. 

(2) Reading of words from flash cards, showing im- 
mediate recognition. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 

The Dolch company has available a preprimer and 
a primer workbook which practice the words in 
crossword puzzles. These should be used only 
after the words have been taught. 
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GRADE 3 ESOL LEVELS 1*,2, and 3 



READING OBJECTIVE : fl5c 

Recognise; Cause and effect relationships. 

ENA BLING SKILLS : 

Ability to understand logical relationships. 
MATERIALS NEEDED : 

(1) Sentence strips and pocket chart 

(2) Magic marker or other marking pen for marking 
sentence strips 

(3) Third grade paper 

(4) Individual pupil pencils 

(5) The School Board of Dade County: RS/VP 
"Reading Systems Very Plain" Comprehension 
Independent Activity gook , Level One. p. 5 

(6) Gould-Hoffman Comprehension Kit, Level 1A 
(green). Book: DETAIL SKILL D-3, p. 5, 
RECOGNIZING CAUSE AND EFFECT RELATIONSHIPS 

(7) The basal text currently being utilized 
*(8) MLR Level IB, T.M. Step 19: 3,5,7; Step 

35: 4,5; Step 40. 

TEXT REFERENCE : 

(1) School Board of* Dade County: 

RS/VP Reading Systems Very plain Comprehen- 
sion Independent Activity Book Level One 
(Pink) p. 5. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS 

(1) Oral language practice of grammatical struc- 
tures, pronunciation, and all material to 
be read through repetition, guided produc- 
tion and independent production 

(2) Imitative reading and writing 

(3) Completion exercises based on common types 
of format utilized in examinations 
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(4) Selection and copying of two or more sen- 
tences involving cause and effect. 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 

Grammatical Structures 

Singular (sample items): 

The boy is crying because he is sad. 

The fish is swimming fast because he is afraid 

of the shark. 

The snowman is melting because the sun is hot. 
Plural (sample items): 

The flowers are growing because it is raining. 
The children are wet because it is raining* 

Pronunciation 

Itl "dropped" "fast" 
/m/ "cream" "swim" 
/S/ "fish" "shark" 

Vocabulary 

shark ice cream afraid 

cry grow drop 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

Oral Practice 

a. Act out the situations pictured on page 5, 
skill D-3 RS/VP Com prehension Independen t 
Activity Book . Have the pupils repeat: 

The boy is crying. 

The boy is crying because he dropped his 
ice cream. 

Why is the boy crying? 

Because he dropped his ice cream. 

The flowers are growing. 
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It is raining. 

The flowers are growing because it is 
raining* 

Why are the flowers growing? 
Because it is raining. 

The little fish is swinging fast. 

He is afraid of the shark. 

The little fish is swimming fast because 

he is afrcid of the shark. 

Why is the little fish swimming fast? 

Because he is afraid of the shark. 

b. Using the basal reader the children are cur- 
rently reading, construct an activity similar 
to the one above utilizing the words in their 
reading book. It is also feasible to select 
a picture in the room or in an upper level 
for discussion. 

Pronunciation Practice 

Give intensive oral practice on the words listed 
above under "Pronunciation 11 . Also identify any 
other words in the basal reader which seem to 
give pupils pronunciation trouble. After iso- 
lated word practice and phrase practice, incor- 
porate the troublesome words into sentences ac- 
tually in the selections to be read. Follow 
techniques in the MLR Insert, Appendix A. 

Reading Practice 

a * Make sentence strips for the first two sen- 
tences given under "Oral Practice" (1-a) 
above. Also make a strip from the word 
"because" to be used for loining the sen- 
tences. 

b. Hold up each sentence strip shile modeling 
the given sentence. 

c. Sweep your hands from left to right and have 
the children engage first in imitative read- 
ing and then take turns reading. 
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d. Using a pocket chart, place two related sen- 
tences together, adding the cards with the 
words "because". Cover the capital letter 
which beginw the second sentence with a piece 
of sentence strip having the same letter but 
in lower case. Thus, the children might see: 

The boy is crying. 

He dropped his ice cream. 

(Now the word "because" is added, and he sees:) 

The boy is crying because He dropped his 
ice cream. 

(Now the new "h" is placed on top of the capital 
"H" for a final reading:) 

The boy is crying because he dropped his 
ice cream. 

e. Follow this sample procedure for the other two 
sets of sentences in 1(a) above. 

f . Repeat the procedure again for the teacher-made 
material you have selected based on the basal 
reader being used in the classroom or a pic- 
ture you have selected, as mentioned in 1(b) 
above • 

Writing Practice 

a. After the students have had considerable prac- 
tice joining related sentences. by adding the word 
"because" and then changing the next letter 
to lower case, present them with all the sen- 
tence strips they have been using but in scram- 
bled order. Demonstrate on the chalkboard how 
they can select any two and write a third cause 

and effect sentence joining the two with "be- 
cause". Let various group members do some on 
the board until you are certain that EVERY 
GROUP MEMBER '.eels comfortable with the ac- 
tivity. Then erase the board and let the 
group members repeat the activity on their 
own. 
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b. Help the students read p, 5, Skill D-3, RS/VP 
Level One (pink) RECOGNIZING .CAUSE AND EFFECT 
RELATIONSHIPS and decide which picture below, 
will complete the given sentences. (Remember 
they have been working during the* entire les- 
son with these sentences, but this is the 
first time they have been asked to content 
with the completion task required by the 
book) • 

c. Create a ditto for the group, combining the 
story sentences you have been practicing 
with them from their basal reader with the 
format on p, 6, Skill D-3, RS/VP Level One 
(pink) RECOGNIZING CAUSE AND EFFECT RELATION- 
SHIPS. Help the group complete the ditto, 
guiding them to become familiar with the 
format they will meet in various books and 
examinations. 

d. Engage in oral practice of the items on p. 
6, demonstrating meanings as necessary. 
Then present the new words on sentence 
strip cards and allow the children to con- 
struct whole sentences. Guide them in add- 
ing the word "because" each time. DO NOT 
give them the book at this point. 

e. Pass out Level One (pink) RS/VP and have 
the group members turn to p, 6, Guide them 
in reading the sentences which until now 
they have only seen on sentence strips. 
Help them choose the correct letters for 
completion of the numbered sentences and 
write them on the correct line. 

f . Pass out the Comprehension Independent 
Activity Book , Detail , Level 1A (green) 
from the Gould-Hoffman Kit. Have the pu- 
pils turn to p. 5. Guide them in talking 
about the pictures. Utilize the word s 
printed on the page. When they have suf- 
ficient oral practice, call their attention 
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to the printed words. Copy each sentence on 
the chalkboard and help the pupils engage in 
imitative reading while you sweep your hand 
from left to right. When you feel that every 
group member understands the activity, have 
them complete it independently, 

EVALUATION 

From the Gould-Hoffman Kit, Level 1A, select the 
LESSON SHEET for D-3, RECOGNIZING CAUSE AND EFFECT 
RELATIONSHIPS. Select any sentences from this 
sheet that seem to be within the reading and 
speaking vocabulary of your students. Add several 
more items following this same format and pass out 
the ditto thus created to the group. Engage in 
oral drill to ascertain mastery of all items. 
Allow the group members to work independently on 
this activity. 



FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 

To keep this skill sharp and fresh, continue 
with each and every story the students read in 
their basal reader to create activities for 
cause and effect practice. Attempt wherever 
possible to acquaint the students with common 
formats they will be meeting in future examina- 
tions. This will aid ESOL pupils when they need 
to do Assessment Testing. 
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GRADE A ESOL LEVEL 1 

READING OBJECTIVE : #13B 

Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

(1) Recognize and distinguish between singular and 
plural by using correct sentence structure, 
e.g. : 

The balloon is green. 
The balloons are green. 

(2) Auditory memory. 

(3) Ability to see relationships and form gener- 
alizations. 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

(1) Ginn level A pp. 16,17. 

(2) Paper. 

(3) Pencil. 

(4) Teacher prepared written activities. 
TEXT REFERENCE : 

(1) MLR Kid Kit and the Catfis h. Step 26, p. 34; 
T . M.~5c tlvltles TJi and 8. 

(2) Ginn Level 4 . Helicopters and Gingerbread , 
pp. 16,17. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

(1) Picture interpretation. 

(2) Imitative reading. 

(3) Chain drills 

(4) Large group response. 

(5) Small group response. 
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(6) Individual Response. 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: 



Grammatical Structures 

They are (balloons, people, elephant). 

They are ing (walking, standing). 

I think (the red balloon is pretty) . 

I don't think (the boys have more fun than the 
girls) . 

Comparative forms ; 

more than ; -er than 

Superlative form s; 

the best ; the -e st 

Pronunciation 

th l6l as in than , these , 
tb /♦/ as in think . 

final jb Izf as in girls, boys, balloons. 

Vocabulary 

people gray fact 

el ephan t op in ion 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

Oral Practice 

(1) Teacher presents picture (pp. 16,17 Helicop- 
ters and Gingerbread ) . 

Using chain drills techniques in MLR Insert, 
guide the students to ask and answer ques- 
tions such as the following: 

a. What are they? They are (people, 
56 balloons, girls, boys, elephants). 
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b. What are they doing? They are (stand- 
ing, walking) . 

(2) After sufficient oral practice, write the de- 
clarative sentences on the board. 

(3) Using chain drills and techniques in MLR, 
guide the students to ask and answer questions 
as you point to the items in the picture, for 
example: 

a. Do you think the girls like the zoo 
better than the boys like the zoo? 

I think (don't think) the girls like 
the zoo better than the boys like the 
zoc. 

b. Do you think the red balloon is pret- 
tier than the green one? 

I think (don't think) the red balloon 
is prettier than the green one. 

c. Do you think the girls are happier 
than the boys? 

I think (don't think) the girls are 
happier than the boys. 

d. Do you think the boys have more fun 
than the girls? 

I think (don't think) the boys have 
more fun than the girls. 

e. Do you think this is the best zoo? 

I think (don't think) this is the best 
zoo. 

(4) After sufficient oral practice, write the 
declarative statements on the board. 

Pronunciation Practice 

(1) Have students repeat the following words, 
helping children tc avoid distortion and 
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mispronunciation. (Point to the picture): 



boys think than 

ballons three tnat 

girls thumb they 

trees these 
shoes 

Be alert for mispronunciation-omissior* and/or dis- 
tortion of sounds. 

For additional practice see Hoffman Decoding Kit 5-2 
for / f/i 5-3 /❖/. 

Reading Practice 



(1) Place the following 
side on board after 

1 

They are people. 
They are baDons. 
They are boys. 
They are girls. 
They are people. 
They are gray 
elephants. 
The people are 
standing. 



columns of sentences side by 
sufficient oral practice. 

2 

I think the girls like the 
zoo better than the boys 
like the zoo. 

I think the red balloon is 
prettier than the green one. 
I think the girls are hap- 
pier than the boys. 
I think the boys have more 
fun than the girls. 
I think this is the best zoo. 



(2) Teacher reads each sentence and children repeat. 
Emphasize thought units, phrasing and propel in- 
tonation. 

(3) Guide pupils to see that all the sentences in 
column 1 express what i£ true or what happens 
and all the sentences in column 2 contain the 
words I think , and express the speakers think- 
ing. 

(4) Have individual students read the sentences in 
column 2, omitting the words I tfrink each time. 
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(5) Guide them to see that the "new 11 sentences 
still express opinions, without the words 1^ 
think. 

Writing Practice 

Students copy sentences from Column 1 and Column 2. 
EVALUATION : 

Children create their own oral sentences using 
tangible items (pencils, buttons, paper clip, 
eraser, etc.) and state fact or opinion. Example: 

Fact ; This is a button. 

Opinion ; I think the button Is pretty. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES : 

Prepare sentences and have children identify them 
as Fact or Opinion. 

1. Puppies are baby dogs. 

2. (I think) brown is a pretty color. 

3. (I think) his hat is big. 

4. The rabbits are on the rock. 

5. (I think) the cat is fat, 

6. A catfish is a fish. 

Have individual students read sentences 2,3, and 
5 omitting the words I think . Then guide the 
students to see that the "new" sentences still 
express an opinion. 
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GRADE A ESOL LEVEL 2 

READING OBJECTIVE ; HUB 
Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

ENABLING SKILLS 

(1) Knowledge of colors. 

(2) Auditory memory. 

(3) Ability to see relationships and form gener- 
alizations. 

MATERIALS HEEDED : 

(1) Ginn-Level 4, Helicopters and Gingerbread . 

(2) Paper, pencils. 

(3) Magazines, scissors, paste. 

(4) Pictures, fabrics, different textured mater- 
ials. 

(5) H.K. 1-A, lesson sheet 1. 

(6) Optional: If text is unavailable, pictures 
of animals and people can be used. 

(7) Teacher-prepared sentences Kith fact and 
opinion statements. 

(8) The School Board of Dade County: RS/VP "Read- 
ing Systems Very Plain 11 Comprehension Indep- 
endent Activity Book level four (green) G.10, 
p. 27. 

TEXT REFERENCE : 

Ginn 720. Helicopters and Gingerbread, Level 4, 
pp. 16,17. 

The School Board of Dade County: RS/VP "Reading 
Systems Very Plain" Comprehension Independent Ac- 
tivity Book level four (green), G«10, p. 27. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

(1) Review of skills developed in sample activity 
for Level 1 ESOL student objective: fact and 
opinion, 

(2) Oral language techniques using MLR Insert, Ap- 
pendix A, 

(3) Imitative reading. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 
Comparative forms 

er thai; 

more than 

Superlative forms 

most 

est . 

Pronunciation 

The sound represented by at as in prettiest, best, 
most. 

Vocabulary 

fact opinion 
(New words in texi: used) 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 
Oral Practice 

(1) Following techniques in MLR Insert, Appendix 
A, review identification of items in picture 
on pp. 16,17, Helicopters and Gingerbread , 
using structures such as: 

They are people (trees, boys, etc.) 

The girl is standing. 
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.The balloon is blue. 
The elephant is gray. 

(2) Remind the students that these are facts and 
that they are true. 

(3) After sufficient oral practice, write senten- 
ces on the board. 

(4) Referring again to the picture, guide the stu- 
dents to make opinion statements, such as: 

The boys are having more fun than the 
girls. 

This girl is prettier than that one. 

He is the best father. 

She is having the most fun. 

(5) After these structures have been well prac- 
ticed, write them on the board next to the 
factual statements (See Reading Practice). 

(6) Remind children that these sentences are op- 
inions. Some people think these sentences 
are true. 

(7) Use chain drill to practice fact or opinion 
statements. 

Example: 

Student 1 - n The boy is standing". 

Student 2 - "Fact 11 (To next student): 

"He is the best in the class" 

Student 3 - "Opinion" 
Pronunciation Practice 

(1) Have children repeat the words, helping them 
Ko pronounce them clearly. 

st 

best 
most 
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fast 

happiest 

(2) Be alert for distortion, omission or substitu- 
tion of sounds during oral practice. 

(3) For further practice of this consonant cluster 
Hoffman Decoding Kit-Word part 8-2 /st/. Do 
only Teacher Activity and Evaluation Lesson A. 

Reading Practice 

(1) Teacher models, sentence by sentence, senten- 
ces which have been placed on the board and 
children repeat in groups and individually. 

(2) Children read the two columns in groups and 
individually. 

Fact Opinion 

They are people. The boys are having 

more fun than the 
girls. 

They are trees. They are nice peo- 

ple. 

The girls are standing. He is the best fa- 
ther. 

The balloon is blue. She is having the 

most fun. 

The elephant is gray. The balloon is 

beautiful. 

(3) Be alert for natural phrasing, intonation and 
pronunciation. Lead children to see that some 
opinion statements contain more , most , etc. 

in the sentences above, but that all senten- 
ces express someone's Chinking, rather .than 
what actually is or happens . 

Writing Practice 

(1) Encourage suggestions from students illustra- 
ting similar statements of fact and opinion. 

(2) List on the board and have students copy. 
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EVALUATION: 



Hoffman Comprehension Kit 1-A, Lesson Sheet 1. Ge- 
neralizations G-10. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES : 

(1) Read: Quiet or Noisy ? That's a Good Ques- 
tion , by Tobi Tobias, Children's Press 1977. 

(2) Students make fact and opinion statements about 
items in the room, cr those supplied 

by teacher (pictures, fabrics, sandpaper 
and other different textured materials) . 

Sentences should follow the form and struc- 
ture established in oral practice, such as: 

This is a red dress. 

The red dress is prettier than the blue one. 

This (fabric, paper, material, etc.,) is the 
softest. 

(3) Students cut out pictures from magazines and 
label each with one statement of fact and 
one statement of opinion. Lead them to use 
verbs other than is /are for facts and ex- 
pressions other than comparisons for opinions. 
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GRADE 4 ESOL LEVEL 3 



READING OBJECTIVE : #13B 
Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

(1) Recognize likenesses and differences 

(2) Auditory memory. 

(3) Ability to see relationships, and form gener- 
alizations. 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

(1) Hoffman Comprehension Kit 1A (green) G-10. 

(2) Hoffman Comprehension Lesson Sheets 1 and 2. 

(3) Hoffman Comprehension Independent Activity 
book, side 1. 

(4) Paper, pencils. 

(5) Magazines, paste, scossors, manila paper. 

(6) Blindfold; items to feel and smell 

TEXT REFERENCE : 

(1) Hoffman Comprehension Kit (green) 1-A. G-10. 

(2) MLR Rumpelstiltskin , Step 13, p. 14, T.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

(1) Review of grammatical structures in sample 
lessons of Grade 4 for ESOL Levels 1 and 2. 

(2) Follow procedures in Hoffman Comprehension 
Kit 1-A, except for specified modifications 
noted in Oral Practice and Reading Practice . 

(3) Imitative reading. 

(4) Oral practice of grammatical structures, vo- 
cabulary and pronunciation through modeling, 




repetition and question-and-answer drills, 
following MLR foldout techniques. See Appendix 
A. 

(5) Silent reading* 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 

Some (cats) (eat) meat. 
Many (dogs) hunt birds. 
That's (a fact, an opinion). 

Pronunciation 

The sound represented by Jts as in cats , that y s . 
Vocabulary 

Other new words in text used. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 
Qral Practice 

Follow procedures in Hoffman Comprehension Kit 1-A 
(green) except for the following modifications. 

(1) Before introduction of Hoffman lesson students 
practice structures such as the following, 
using techniques in MLR Insert in Appendix A. 

Some students sit up Many students like 
straight • baseball • 

Some dogs play with Many birds live in 
cats. cages. 

(2) Hoffman-Kit Introduction. Modify the proce- 
dure by having the students practice the 
structures, following MLR techniques in 
Insert. 

(3) Using chain drill procedure, have students 
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state a fact or an opinion about birds. Stu- 
dent next to him identifies the statement 
saying: "That's a fact", or "That's an 
opinion" and then makes a fact or an opinion 
statement about birds to the student next to 
him/her. Repeat procedure until all students 
have responded. 

Pronunciation Practice 

(1) Provide practice in pronunciation of /ts/ as 
in that's. 

Students repeat, proceeding from large group 
to small group to individual: 

That's facts 
coats ef ,ts 

(2) Students pronounce words as you point to 
them. 

(3) Students use words in sentences. 

Be alert for omission, distortion or mispronun- 
ciation of sounds and words during oral practice. 

Reading Practice 

(1) Hoffman Comprehension KiL-Practice section. 

a. Teacher models. Students repeat 

b. Have individuals read the four fact 
statements. 

c. Have individuals read the four opinion 
statements. 

(2) Practice reading, being alert to proper 
phrasing, intonation and pronunciation. 

Writing Practice 

(1) Have students write original sentences which 
state facts and sentences which state opin- 
ions. 
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(2) Have several students write their sentences on 
the board and ask their classmates to classify 
them as facts or opinions. 



EVALUATION : 

Hoffman Independent Activity book, Generalization 
1-A, p. 19. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 

(1) Hoffman Kit Lesson Sheets 1 and 2 for G-10. 

(2) Read to students any of the following: 

a. Let's find out What's Big and Small by 
Martha and Charles Shapp. 

b. Let's Find out About What's Light and 
What's Heavy by Martha and Charles Shapp. 

The Very Little Girl by Phyllis Kasilowsky. 

The Very Little Boy by Phillis Kasilowsky. 

(3) Students cut out pictures from magazines and 
write about each picture, labeling their sen- 
tences as fact or opinion. 

(4) Have available various items for students to 
feel (fabrics; fur, silk, felt, cotton, sand 
paper; objects: ball, cotton puff, yarnball, 
etc.). To smell (different perfumes, differ- 
ent fruits). Blindfold students and have them 
make statements of fact and opinion regarding 
the items, e.g.: That's round . That's softer. 
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GRADE _5_ ESOL LEVEL _3_ (not recommended 

for 1 or 2) 

READING OBJECTIVES * 13,1 

Nq » 13. Recognize multiple meaning words (homo- 
graphs , words thet are written the same 
but have differeu waning). 

No * 1 * Recognize on sight varying word patterns 
Including ^controlled vowels. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

(1) Interpret pictures. 

Recognize concept of "same or different" as 
related to word meaning. 

(2) Visual and auditory perception and discrimi- 
nation ♦ 

Vocabulary and structures appropriate for 
ESOL Level 3. 

MATERIALS NEE DED: 

Sentence strips, word cards, markers, manila 

drawing paper, dittos of exercises if desired; 
text. 

TEXT REFERENCE : 

Harper and Row reader, pp. 250,251. 

Hoffman Comprehension Kit 1-B: V-6. 

Hoffman Comprehension Kit 2: V-4, V-6, V-7, 
V-10. 

Writing Skills Program, Grade 1-6, (DCPS) Les- 
son 24* 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

Oral language development through repetition and 
free response drills. 
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Imitative and silent reading. 
Imitative and independent writing. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 

Grammatical Structures 

(BiiJs) (fly). 

There's a (flv) (in my soup). 

John wants to eat two of his cookies and save 
one. 

They all came, save one. 

Pronunciation 

"r-controlled* vowels as in part, word, bird, 
heard , etc ♦ 



Vocabulary 

tie l:ght save 

hard yard twitter 

bat fly grace 

mine trees bare 

building houses unchanging 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACT I VITIES : 
Oral Practice 

Draw or show a picture of rocks and a boat rocking, 
point to the rocks and ask what they are; then 
point to the boat and ask what it's doing. 

If the class has difficulty with the second meaning 
of rock , demonstrate with a toy boat. 

Guide them to repeat the sentence in unison, and 
then individually. 

Follow the s^me procedure for the other sentence 
pairs. Use svnonyms to make meanings clear. 
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1. Tie your shoe. 

2. That's a baseball 
bat . 

3* The baseball is 
hard . 

4. Gold comes from a 
mine . 

5. That's a big build- 
ing . 

6. The package isn't 
heavy, it's light . 

7. We play in the yard . 

8. Birds fly . 

9. Trees are beauti- 
ful. 

10. Those are houses . 

11. John wants to eat 
two of his cookies 
and save one. 



Mr. Souter wears a tie 
to work. 

A bat is a small flying 
animal. 

It's hard to play base- 
ball. 

That book is mine. 



They're building a new 
school. 

Turn off the light . 



The stick measures a 
yard . 

There's a fly in my 
soup. 

The dog chases the cat 
and trees it. 

.That building houses 
three families. 

They all came, save one. 



You may wish to write the sentence pairs on the 
board and have students match them to the pic- 
tures, after you have modeled the sentences. 

Pronunciation Practice 

Write the word yard on the board and ask the stu- 
dents to give you examples of the words that rhyme 
with yard , such as card , hard , guard , etc. 

Write their words on the board as they say them. 

Guide them to read each one of the words by model- 
ing it first and them having the group read before 
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individual do. 

After they have read the rhyming words, ask them 
to think of other words that have a vowel plus an 
r^ such as cord , sword , board , etc« 

Use the same technique as above to guide the stu- 
dent to read these words. Elicit words with all 
five vowels, like hard , herd , bird , torn , turn . 

Reading Practice; 

After the class has read the sentence pairs, ask 
them to open their books to pages 250-251 of their 
text, and to describe the picture. 

Read the poem to them as they follow silently. 

Discuss the vocabulary of the poem, asking them 
to tell you the meaning of the words or a synonym 
by using the context, the word© around them. If 
they have too much difficulty, help them. 

Go back and model each sentence and have them read 
in unison and individually. You might try this as 
a choral reading. 

W riting Practice 

(1) If you wrote the sentence on the board, cover 
s*x of the sentence pairs, if possible, and 
erase the underlined word in one of the sen- 
tences in each pair. Ask them to copy the 
pairs and fill in the missing word. 

(2) Ask the students to copy these sentences and 
put an X on the sentence that has the same 
meaning as the numbered sentence. You may 
wish to read these to the students. 

1. Mr. Smith boards the bus on First Avenue. 

a. The carpenter used boards to make the 
box. 

b. Pat boards the train in New York. 
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2. I write with my left hand. 

a. Turn left at the comer. 

b. Jean left his books at home. 

3. The dog is out in the yard * 

a. That house has a nice yard . 

b. That board is a yard wide. 

EVALUATION : 

You may wish to copy this exercise on the board 
or prepare a ditto. 

A. Write the missing word in the blank and 
draw a lictle picture of each one. 

1. There's a fly in my soup. 



Birds 



2. Ttu Js a baseball bat. 



is a small flying animal. 



B. Put an X on the sentence in which the under- 
lined word has the same meaning. 

1. John f s sick he f s not well . 

a. They got a drink from the well . 

b. Mary is feeling well . 

2. An elephant has a long trunk . 

a. . Put that in the trunk of the car. 

b. The trunk c an be used to pick up 
peanuts • 



3. My pencil has a sharp point * 
a. Point to the red star. 

b* Use the point to make the hole* 

4. A foot is a measurement* 

a* That ruler is longer than a foot * 
b» My foot is long. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 



Allow the students to make sentence strips of the 
pattern sentences, leaving the underlined word 
blank. Then ask them to make word cards with the 
words that complete the sentences. They may then 
do the exercise alone or in pairs. 
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GRADE 6 ESOL LEVEL _3 

READIN6 OBJECTIVE: #20 
Compare and contrast 
ENABLING SKILLS ; 

(1) Auditory and visual discrimination of simi- 
larities and differences. 

(2) Identification of main ideas, sequence of 
events, directional organization, supportive 
details and inferences. 

(3) Ability to draw conclusions and to establish 
cause and effect relationships. 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

MLR The Man on the Penny , Reader, Seat work Book- 
let and Teacher 1 s Manual, 

Ginn Tell Me How the Sun Rose , Level II 

DCPS Audio Visual Catalog. 

Hoffman Comprehension Kit Z (purple) Activity 
Book G-9: Teacher Card, Lesson Book, Independ- 
ent Activity Book pp. 17, 18, sides 1 and 2. 

RS/VP Book 6 G-9, Side 1 Follow Up (p. 75; Side 
2 Post Test (p. 76 (if needed). 

Posters 

TEXT REFERENCE : 

Ginn, Level II - Tell Me How the Sun Rose , "The 
Ugly Duckling", pp. 156-169. Grade 4.0) 

MLR The Man on the Penny , (Grade 3.1) Teacher's 
Manual pp. 2-4; Pupil's Book pp. 4-5; Seatwork 
Booklet p. 2. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 



(1) Guided oral discussion. 

(2) Guided silent reading. 

(3) Guided writing. 

(4) Modeling and imitative practice of preterit 
endings; emphasis of consonant clusters 
with /d/ and /t/ sounds. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 

Grammatical Structures 

Review contrast between present indefinite for 
customary action (as in Today people travel by 
airplane) and preterit (as in Long ago most peo- 
ple traveled on horseback) . 

Expressions of comparison/contrast, such as: 

the same .... as , e.g.: Abe's sister was not 

the same heig ht as 
her brother* 

as as , e.g. : Few men are a£ tall 

as Abraham Lincoln. 

or (not) so as 

like, alike , unlike, e.g.: Today's life is 
different ; similar not like Abe Lincoln's 

life • 

In many ways, Abe was 
unlike most of his 
friends. He was dif- 
ferent . 

Abrahan Lincoln and 
George Washington are 
alike in many ways. 
They are similar . 

similar to , 

different from s as in George Washington's 
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ideas were In many 
ways 'similar to 
Abraham Lincoln's 
Ideas. 

The political situa- 
tion during 
Lincoln's time was 
different from the 
political situation 
during Washington's 
time. 

Pronunciation 

Final consonant clusters , such as in preterit 
endings, as in lived /-vd/; cooked /-kt/; other 
preterit endings, as wanted /-Id/; other preterit 
forms, as made, read . 

Vocabulary 

Expressions of time indicating past-present con- 
trasts, such as: long ago, then , now , nowadays , 
today » 

Compound nouns, such as: homemade , handmade , 
firelight, fireplace , candlelight . 

Expressions of comparison of equality (the same 
as, alike, like) and difference, like different 
from , unlike . 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

Oral Practice 

Review present-preterit contrast by having stu- 
dents talk about some of the activities they 
and others generally do now in contrast to some 
that people used to do in the past. If there 
are students from other countries » or whose 
parents are from other countries, have them 
contrast how (life, school, games, sports, 
foods » etc.) was there, with how it is here, 
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what they did there and what they do here. As 
students talk, bring out which activities (were 
are) the same as or different from , others which 
(foods , weather, cities ) are as (good , pleasant , 
large) as (foods , weather , cities) in the U.S. 
Use Seatwork, p. 2 of the MLR The Man on the Penny 
for information. 

Lead the students to use the new expressions by 
following usual pattern practice techniques, end- 
ing in inter-student communication, such as des- 
cribed in A,B, and C of the MLR foldout. 

Pronunciation Practice 

(1) Have students practice saying some of the sen- 
tences they used In Oral Discussion, which 
contain ptaterit verb forms that end in con- 
sonant clusters with /d/, such as lived , /livd/ 
and /t/, such as cooked /kvkt/; and that form 

a separate syllable, such as needed /nidld/. 
Then have them pronounce the preterit form of 
read in contrast with the present form. 

(2) Group the verbs used In the sentences in 
three numbered columns to review the -ed end- 
ings. Have students indicate their recogni- 
tion of the endings by raising, 1,2, or 3 
fingers as they say the verbs. Then have in- 
dividual students say them for the rest of 
the class to recognize them. 

Reading Practice 

(1) Have students read some of the sentences used 
in Oral Discussion. 

(2) Lead them to identify which sentences compare 
similar items and which contrast differences. 

(3) Lead them to identify the expressions used to 
indicate similarities (as . . . as, like , alike, 
similar to) and then expressions used to in- 
dicate differences (different from , not so . . . 
as , unlike). 
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(4) Have students read and discuss passages in The 
Man on the Penny which bring out contrasts. . 
Follow suggestions in Teacher's Guide and use 
the pictures on Seatwork p. 2 to compare and 
contrast life in Lincoln's day and today, 
using the time expressions long ago , then, 
today , now , nowadays , as well as the expres- 
sions of comparison above (th e same as, dif- 
ferent from , etc.)» ~ 

(5) Have students skim pages in the text (or 
other text) to purposely pick out contrasts 
and comparisons. 

Writing Practice 

(1) Have the students write their own Language 
Master cards comparing and contrasting life 
in the U.S. with life in Cuba, Colombia, etc. 
Have them read the cards* Be sure they use 
expressions of comparison and time, such as 
long ago , now , then , 

(2) Have students compare Abe Lincoln and George 
Washington. Assign them to write sentences 
that compare their similarities and contrast 
their differences, as they read about both 
presidents in their history books. Initiate 
the task in class. 

EVALUATION : 

Have students write a paragraph in which they put 
together some of the sentences that express how 
life is similar and how it is different in the 
U.S. and in their countries. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 

Guide pupils to compare and contrast known char- 
acters or concepts in other subject areas, such 
as Science, Social Studies, Mathematics, Art 
and Music. 
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GRADE: TMR ESOL LEVEL 1,2,3 



READING OBJECTIVE : #16 
? Recognize own name in print. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

Visual perception, visual discrimination, visual 
memory. 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 

Sentence strips, magic marker, primary paper, 
pencils, wax paper, clear contact paper 0 

TEXT REFERENCE : 
None* 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

1. FoD owing oral directions. 

2. Using simple commands. 

3. Using language practice techniques from 
MLR fold-out, students learn to repeat, 
and respond to questions; 

What is your name? My name is . 

4. Identification of self and others with given 
nanes • 

5. Responding to left-to-right progression 



6* Distiguishing likenesses in configuration of 
beginning letters. 

7o Manipulating writing instruments by tracing 
letters and words. 

8, Recognition of name in written form. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 
Grammatical Structures 

Responding to question; 

What is your name? 

My name is . 

Pronunciation 

Final -m in name* 

Final in is (/z/) .. 
Vocabulary 



My name is . 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

l« As students come in to class they are assigned 
to a desk where they are to sit every day. 
Names should be written on sentence strips 
taped to the tables and covered with clear 
contact paper. Students are told "You sit 
here because your name is '.here," as teacher 
points to sentence strips. No other use is 
made of the name tag at this time. 
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?.. Using repetition drill , question and 

answers , guide students in responding to: 

"What is your name? My name is_ * M 

Bo not begin instruction in recognising the 
written name until the student is thoroughly 
familiar with the concept orally. 

3. Ask the student ,v What is your name? 11 

When he/she responds ,f My name is , M 
hand him/her a sentence strip with his/her 
name printed or* it and tell student this is 
his/her name in print* Have student repeat 
the name, sweeping his/her: hand* left to right 
under the written word. 

4. Give each child a small piece of wax paper 
and a primary pencil. Assist him/her in 
tracing his/her name on the wax paper over 
the sentence strip* The child should re- 
peat his/her name orally as he/she traces it. 

5. Give each child a primary paper with his/her 
name outlined with dots. Assist him/her in 
writing his/her name by following the dots. 

6. Hold up (2) name tags which begin with 
different letters. Assist students having 
those (2) names in choosing their own name 
tag. Repeat this activity until all students 
have successfully identified their own names. 

7* Gradually make this activity more difficult 
by using (4) students (6) students and 
until students can identify successfully 
their names from others. in the class. 

8. Have name tags taped to clothes (chest) so 
that students realize that the name on the 
tags is their own. 
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This objective, depending on the ability of 
these students, will probably take from one 
year to two years to be achieved* 



Oral Practice 

Oral question* What is your name? 

Oral response: My name is • 

Reading Practice 

Student practices reading his/her name* 

Student practices left to right progression by 
sweeping his/her hand from left to right on his/ 
her name tag. 

"Writing Practice 

Student will trace his/her name on wax paper* 

Student will trace his/her name on a paper which 
has the name written with dots. 



EVALUATION : 

Evaluation should occur every time the lesson is 
given • 

1. Student correctly identifies his/her own name 
when it is presented with those of his class- 
mates* 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES : 

1. Using tactile kinesthetic techniques, students 
learn to trace their names on sand, on sand 
paper, on plastic letters and other concrete 
materials available* 
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GRADE : TMR ESOL LEVEL 1 



READING OBJECTIVE : #13 

The children will be able to follow oral direct- 
ions. 

ENABLING SKILLS : 

Auditory discrimination, auditory perception 
and auditory memory. 

MATERIALS NEEDED : 
None. 

TEXT REFERENCE : 
None. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES/METHODS : 

(1) Use of vernacular to convey meaning of 
commands. 

(2) Use of physical movement to convey meaning 
of commands • 

(3) Physical response to oral commands. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : 

Repetition of the following commands is 
encouraged j but not required in this lesson. 
Sit, stand, walk. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 



(1) Teacher models oral commands and explains 
directions in Spanish. As commands are 
given in Spanish teacher also goes through 
actions. (Si en tense, le van tense, caminen). 
Children respond by repeating action collect- 
ively. 

(2) Teacher goes through action and gives oral 
commands in English. Children respond by 
repeating action collectively. 

Oral Commands : 

(Sit, stand, walk). 

(3) Teacher gives verbal commands in English. 
Teacher does not go through actions this 
time. Children respond by performing 
action collectively. 

Oral Commands : 

(Sit, stand, walk). 

(4) Activity 3 is repeated. 

(5) Teacher gives verbal command to individual 
students. 

Oral Commands : 

(sit, stand, walk). 

EVALUATION : 

(1) Each student will be given three (3) commands 
in random order. Student will correctly 
execute commands. 
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FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES : 

When students have been able to follow the 
commands of this lesson begin adding the 
following: 

1. Sit in the chair. 

2. Sit on the floor. 

3. Walk to the door. 

4. Walk around the table, 

5. Stand by the chair. 

6. Stand in the corner • 

7« Add child* 8 name to the command. 

Have students repeat command orally as 
they execute actions. 
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KEY TO READERS 



• G/Ginn ■ Glnn and Company - Reading 720 Series 
\ 5988 Peachtree Corners 

Direction East, Suite A 

Norcross, Georgia 30071 

251-4403 



;H.K. = Hoffman Information Systems 
I 4423 Arden Drive 

El Monte, California 91734 

442-0123 



H.M. = Houghton Mifflin Company - Houghton Mifflin Reading Series 
7055 Amwiler Industrial Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30360 



H.R. ■ Harper Row Publishers, Inc.- Reading Basics Plus 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18512 



MLR - Miami Linguistic Readers 
D. C. Heath and Company 
School Division 

Southeastern Regional Sales Office 
5925 Peachtree Industrial Boulevard 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 
452-8423 
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STUDY GUIDES 



After each lesson or instructional activity, teachers should conduct a critique for maximum self improve- 
ment and benefit. A basic assumption underlying the inservice training of teachers is that there is a 
wealth of expertise and multivaried experience in diverse areas of specialization among the trainees. 
The ultimate goal of any inservice course is to pull together all of these individual experiences for 
the benefit of all the participants and of the ulterior improvement of instruction. 

Upon viewing and examining each sample activity, trainees are urged to react by critically considering 
various aspects of the lesson in reference to its two-fold purpose, that is: (1) to facilitate the stu- 
dent's attainment of a reading objective (or development of a reading skill, and (2) to reach in En- 
glish the student who cannot communicate in English. In other words, sound principles of reading in- 
struction must be combined with sound priuciples of second language instruction in order to have limit- 
ed English proficient students effect a successful transition to the regular English classroom. 

In critiquing each activity, teachers should focus, as a minimum, on the questions listed below, always 
in rfeference to Reading and to ESOL. A STUDY GUIDE SHEET is provided for convenience. Teachers can 
react by writing Yes/No and further providing their own suggestions. 

STUDY GUIDE SHEET 

Reading Objective 

Grade ESOL Level 

Teacher's name Date 



PROCEDURE 



REACTION 



1. Is the lesson introduced orally? 



Yes 



No 



Suggestion 



Do students practice listening and 
producing orally the words/expres- 
sions they are expected to learn 
to read? 



3. Are the words modeled in context by 
the teacher first and then repeated 
by the students in groups and in- 
dividually? 
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PROCEDURE 



REACTION 



A. When dealing with vocabulary, does the teacher 
convey meaning appropriately? If through ex- 
planations or translations » how else could 
it have been done more effectively? 

In meaningful familiar contexts? 

By means of illustrations/objects 
(real or reproduced?) 

5. Were the experiences provided for the stu- 
dents sufficient and appropriate? If not, 
what other kinds of experiences (listening, 
speaking, kinesthetic, motor, dramatization/ 
role-playing) could have proven more effec- 
tive? 



Yes No 



Suggestion 



I 



Were the four phrases of language practice 
provided for iu mutual/reciprocal rein- 
forcement so that students had opportuni- 
ties to listen before speaking , to pro- 
duce orally before reading, and to prac- 
tice writing what they learned to read? 

When dealing with pronunciation, did the 
teacher provide opportunities for the stu- 
dents to: 

a. recognize sounds in normal, rapid 
speech? 



b. produce sounds in normal rapid 
speech? 
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PROCEDURE 



c. demonstrate ability to do a or b above, 
as applicable? 



d. practice sounds in contexts that made 
it easy for them to produce the sounds? 
For example, having students practice 
saying M I walk tq^gchool," before re- 
quiring them to. say school , when try- 
ing to teach the consonant cluster 
/sk/ in initial position. 

When dealing with reading , did the teacher 
provide for: 

a. rhythm grouping (smooth, fluent read- 
ing)? 



b. use of normal/ M speaking !l intonation?. 



c. silent reading with a specific pur- 
pose in mind that is related to skill- 
development? 



d. demonstrating understanding of what 
is being read? 
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PROCEDURE 



9* When dealing with grammatical structures, did 
. the teacher provide for inductive reasoning 
by guiding students to use the structure pat- 
tern sevetal times and then to make their own 
generalization , before they applied it in 
spontaneous/uncontrolled production? 



REACTION 



Yes No 



Suggestion 



10. Were the students given opportunity to use the 
new language item in real communication situa- 
tions? 



11. Were the activities and lesson content in 
general appropriate to: 

a. the level of English proficiency 



b. the level of interest (maturity /age, 
sex, sociocultural environment) of 
the. majority of the students? 



c. the attainment of the Reading objec- 
tive proposed? 
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For Exceptional Student Education 

PROCEDURE 



(For Exceptional Student Education Only) l&L N<L 

,12 e Did the teacher review any previous lessons? 

If so, please identify the concepts reviewed. 



13. Can you classify the students' behaviors as 
Appropriate or Inappropriate ? 



14. Can you suggest how to handle inappropriate 
behavior? If so, how? 
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AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS CATALOG BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following films are suggested visual aid 
supplements to correlate to the sample activities 
within this packet as supplementary materials. 
They are available to be ordered through the Audio 
Visual Materials Catalog, Department of Education 
Media (Dade County Public Schools), Miami, Florida 
1979* They are listed tinder subject headings ♦ 



Linguistics 

Catalog 
Number 

1-30140 
1-14512 



Title Level 

The Alphabet Conspiracy Elementary 

Fun with Words - The Word Primary 
Hunt (Similar Meanings) 



Grammar 

Catalog 
Number 

1-14567 

1-05068 

1-13784 

1-01205 

1-13739 
1-12095 

1-06184 




Title Level 

Find the Vowels Primary 

In , Out , Up , Down, Under , Primary 
Over , Upside Down 

Punctuation - Mark Your E - J 
Meaning (2nd Ed.) 

Sentences That Ask and Primary 
Tell 

Spelling Plural Npuns Primary 

Stop That Period - Period E - J 
That Stop 

Verb - That* 8 Where The P - J 
Action is Vocabulary 
Skills A Series 
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Grammar 


(continued) 




1-00792 


Word Wise - Word 
families 


r - J 


Reading and Expression 




Catalog 
Number 


Title 


Level 


1-14528 


An Alphabet of Animals 


Kindergi 
Primary 


1-06107 


The Box (fantasy) 


Primary 


i uou y t 


Pop -t 1 \r 


Primary 


X UOU J j 


Plinna-lnn 11m / /"I \ 

o noosing up ) 


Primary 


l-fi£ 1 7ft 


i>xrcus \Kj ) 


E - S 


1-00007 


The Circus Baby (C) 


P - E 


1-06029 


Clap (C) 


P - E 


1-14216 


Clown 


p 


1-06218 


Cone Out to Play (C) 


r 


1-14628 
1-06039 


The Emperor's New Clothes 
Fantasy of Feet (C) 


K — F 
P - E 


1-06033 


Follow Me 


P - E 


1-06043 


Hands Grow Up 


P - E 


1-01018 


Goldilocks and the Three 
Dears 


P 


1-04190 


Harold and the Purple 
Crayon 


P - E 


1-06241 


Jack and the Beanstalk(C) 


P - E 


1-06220 


Jack Be Quick (C) 


P 


1-00666 


Let's Write a Story 


P 


1-010-.6 


The Little Red Hen (C) 


P - E 
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APPENDIX A 



MLR INSERT: LANGUAGE PRACTICE TECHNIQUES FOUMXJT 



LANGUAGE PRACTICE TECHNIQUES 



TECHNIQUE A 

Te ch nique A Is designed to hsvs pupae teem eaeic 
esrocturos of English by repeating whet his boon modeled 
for them by the tsoohert The teeohor models orol om« 
proeoione fof imitation, thereby providbvj en oeornple of 
lOQUior StrOOS* rhythm, OM) (MOOflOJOM* TfcO tSOChOT Should 
prooeed frocn lerpo Oroupe to emoi groups to IndMdueis 

tn front of groups. The fousootion on sjie opposite pegs 
shows the mechonios of technique A. Howow* the 
toooher moy Hod It mommiy to model souoturee lor 
the class, groups, ej 
the popUs wel bo obit to i 
Also, the technique should bo mod wrm severe! groups 
end IndMdueis. Once It it left dm pcpiN oio repeeting 
ow o cd y whot hot boon modeled* h moy not bo nooossory 
to modal for each group or indMduei. A structure 
repeated by a group or individual moy nm m tho 
modal for tho next opeofcors or speoitor . 



TECHNIQUE ■ 

Technique B is desig n ed to hsvs pupa* rsspond to 
piry»c»< o< vwtoal tigneai by pfOduciog a stmctw wt>lch 
thoy hsvs slrosdy loomed. Structures oro not modeled 
for tha pup* to ropoot In soma essss tha e igne* may 
ba uaad to stimulate a dialogue. Tha teacher may say 
a chWt noma. This win sarvo as a vorbal stomal for tha 
daas. groups, or IndivtJuei to grsst tha child wheee 
neme hm boon said with "Good morning, (nemo)." Tha 
greeting will ba tha signal for tha pupil In question to 
tas pond to tha grafting. 




I Chortp oow o atttoo) ofiott* l 



Chong oow o Mttto oholi. J 

"N 




f Cftong sow s OWe ohoH. j 

^ 




B 



f Chaftgtowsglontfish. j 





f CMngMw • gtant flthTj 

— si — sron^ 




Chang sow s glam fish. J 

sr 



c 



0 



TECHNIQUE C 

Technique C dascribaa informal communication situ* 
•tiont in which Individual pvp**» uaa structurss thay 
alrsody know In dlaloguas or in expository spooking. 
Before p.oooading to Tachniqua C, tha teacher should 
ba oortsin that tha students am confront m the use of 
the structures the trtuetion wM require. 



C 
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APPENDIX B 
PROFESSIONAL SELF-EVALUATION FORM 



After going through the Teacher Training Module, teachers should check the 
following Observable Criteria to determine their professional growth* 



A. MASTERY OF ESOL TECHNIQUES IS ACHIEVED WHEN THE PARTICIPANTS: 

t Self Check 

1* Instructs by modeling expressions with natural stress, 

rhythm and intonation* 



2. Instructs by proceeding from large groups, to small 
groups, to individuals. (Technique A-MLR Insert) 



3* Guides students to respond to physical or verbal signals by 
producing language which they have already learned. 
(Technique B-MLR Insert) 



A. Instructs using drills smoothly and naturally in 
meaningful situations. 



5. Provides informal communication situations in which students 
use grammatical words and sounds they already know in 
dialogues or in expository speaking. (Technique C-MLR 
Insert) 



6. Provide opportunities for reinforcement and follcw-up 
through related reading and writing activities. 



B. MASTERY OF ADAPTATION OF MATERIALS IS ACHIEVED WHEN THE PARTICIPANT: 

7. Demonstrates an understanding of the organization and 
content of the sample activity. 



8. Instructs a group of students using enabling skills as 
needed . 



9. Implements a developmental sequence from a sample 
activity. 



10. Facilitates the development of skills by using appropriate 
instructional materials (texts, audio-visual aids, 
manipulative materials, follow-up evaluation) 



C. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN IS ACHIEVED WHEN THE PARTICIPANT: 

12. Motivates the students and maintains a high level of 
interest. 



13. Provides an atmosphere in which students feel comfortable. " 

15J 
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Appendix B (continued) 



D. MASTERY OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IS ACHIEVED WHEN PARTICIPANT: 

! Self Check 

14. Provides the opportunity for self-evaluation by 

utilizing video and/or audio taping of lessons. 



15. Meets with colleagues and other professionals to 
discuss and evaluate performance. 



16. Re-teaches the same lesson with a view to improve 
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APPENDIX C 
TEACHER TRAINING MODULE EVALUATION FORM 



Name 

School District 

School Name and Address 



Grade Level 

Area of Instruction: 

Classroom 

ESOL 

Other _____ 

Years of Teaching Experience 



PLEASE INDICATE THE DEGREE OF EFFECTIVITY BY CIRCLING THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER. 

Key: not at all somewhat very much 

0 1 2 

TO WHAT DEGREE: 

1. Was the module effective in presenting ESOL instructional 

methods and procedures? 0 12 

2. Were the instructional methods and procedures effective and 

relevant in the sample activities you taught? 0 12 

3. Did the module help you to develop new material or adapt 
existing material so that Lhe limited-English proficient 

student can attain reading skills? 0 12 

4. Was the terminology presented in the sample instructional 

activities easily understood? 0 12 

5. Were the activities interesting, motivating, and appro- 
priately paced? 0 12 

6. Did the activity focus effectively on the objective being 

taught? 0 12 

7. Were you provided with enough information to complete the 

lesson? 92 15J 0 12 
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Appendix C (continued) 

8. Did the objectives satisfy local educational philosophy? 

9. Were the supplemental activities helpful in further 
practicing the \. 'J-(s)? 

10. Do the activities promote and make the most of skills 
transfer from the native language to English? 

11 • Were the most common deficiencies in reading of limited 
English proficient students identified? 

12. Was the time allowed for inservice training sufficient 
to prepare you to implement the activities in your 
classroom successfully? 

13. Was the audio-visual demos tration of sample lessons 
helpful in identifying effective methods, procedures 
and proper sequencing of instructional content? 

14. Co you feel that these activities may be used with 
other limited English proficient students outside of 
the Dade County Public Schools? 

15. Please feel free to comment on any item, product , or 
presentation regarding this Teacher Training Module. 



0 1 2 

0 1 2 

0 1 2 

0 1 2 

0 1 2 

0 1 2 

0 1 2 
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APPENDIX D 



Sample Organizational Patterns for Bilingual /Foreign Language Education: 1981-82 

Intensive English Instruction - Elementary 



English tor speakers 
of Other Languages 



Curriculum Content 1n En- 
glish Using ESOL Techniques 



Program Delivered oy 
Special ESOL Teachers 



Pattern Students are 
grouped by level of En- 
glish proficiency at a 
given grade level or ap- 
propriate combination of 
grade levels (as de- 
scribed-, in Bulletin 1-C , 
page 20). ESOL Instruc- 
tlon 1s. provided by spe- 
cially allocated ESOL 
teachers. 

Examples: 

Kindergarten 

1st and 2nd grades 

3rd and 4th grades 

4th and 5th grades 

3rd, 4th, and 5th 
grades 

5th and 6th grades 

4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades 



Program Delivered by 
FEfP Classroom Teachers 



Program Delivered by 
FEFP Classroom Teachers 



Pattern A bilingual 
teacher has a self-con- 
tained class of limited 
English proficient stu- 
dents for all Instruc- 
tion, except for Art, 
Mrsic, and P.E., during 
which time the ESOL stu- 
dents are Integrated . 
with other students. 
The specially allocated 
ESOL teacher 1s thus 
available to provide 
ESOL to small groups 
where the existing 
faculty or organization 
does not allow for 
self-contained classes 
or where there are 
diverse language 
groups of limited En- 
glish proficient stu- 
dents. 

Pattern A monolingual 
English speaking teach- 
er has a self-contained 
class as above, except 
for Basic Skills 1n the 
Home Language, Art, Mu- 
sic, and P.E., and pro- 
vides ESOL as well as 
•all other Instruction 
in English. 



ESOL Delivered by a Combination of Above Teachers 



Pattern An Itinerant ESOL teacher provides In- 
tensive aural -oral and pronunciation practice to 
small groups of homogeneous English proficient 
level students for part af the ESOL period, then 
sends the students back to the classroom teacher 
for reading and writing follow-up in ESOL. 

Pattern A specially allocated ESOL teacher pro- 



vides ESOL to students classified 1n ESOL levels 
I and II, while the regular classroom teacher 
provides such instruction to students classified 
in ESOL Levels III and IV. 

•94 loll 



Pattern In schools with a 
mgn density limited English 
proficient membership, regu- 
lar classroom teachers of 
the same grade level cross- 
group for Social Studies 
and/or Science and/or Hath 
to allow one teacher to use 
ESOL techniques while the 
other teacher uses the regu- 
lar methodology for present- 
ing skills and concepts in 
the subject areas to the re- 
maining students. 

This same pattern can be 
followed 1n schools with low 
density of limited English 
proficient students where 
there 1s a sufficient mem- 
bership of such students (10 
or more) to warrant grouping 
them for subject area In- 
struction at any one grade 
level or appropriate combi- 
nation of grade levels. 

Pattern In low ESOL density 
schools with fewer than 10 
such students at the same 
grade level or appropriate 
combination of grade levels, 
the classroom teacher pro- 
vides curriculum content 1n 
English utilizing ESOL tech- 
niques within regular class 
time while the other stu- 
dents do their independent 
study work. 



APPENDIX E 



CHART SHOWING TIME REQUIREMENTS FOR PROGRAMS 
OF INSTRUCTION FOR LIMITED-ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 





ESOL Level .1 


ESOL Level II 


ESOL Level III 


ESOL Level IV 


ELEMENTARY 










ESOL 


Time 


2 hours dally 


1 hour daily 


1 hour dafly 


1 hour dally 




Del -f very 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


Home Lan 










Arts 


Time 


30 m1n daily 


30 m1n daily 


30 min dally 


30 nrtn daily 


BCC 


Del 1 very 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


special teacher 

ami/or 
regular teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
regular teacher 


Time 


60 m1n daily 


45 m1n daily 


as appropriate 


• 

as appropriate 




Delivery 


special teacher 

and/or 
reaul ar teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
reaul ar teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
reaul ar teacher 


special teacher 

and/or 
reaul ar teacher 
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APPENDIX F 
RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH STUDY 

This study examined the reading levels of 400 former ESOL students 
enrolled in the Dade County School System and several variable* which could 
have a relationship with these reading levels. Analysis of Variance was 
the statistical procedure used. Results will be discussed according to 
the 4 variables examined: 1) teacher in-service education, 2) instruction 
in the native language, 3) interaction between the ESOL and regular teacher, 
and 4) socio-economic status. 

Teacher Inservice Education 

This study examined the possible relationship .between former" ESOL students 1 
Stanford scores and whether or not their ESOL "regular" classroom teachers 
had received the district's inservice training in ESOL methods or in the 
transition from ESOL reading to regular, RS/VP, reading. 

It is important for the reader to remember that the data indicate the 
number of students whose teachers had inservice training, not the actual 
number of teachers who had the training. 

There was no significant relationship between students' reading level as 
measured by the reading portion of the Stanford Test and whether or not their 
second and third grade ESOL teachers had received inservice training in RSVP 
and ESOL transition or in ESOL methods. Although only statistically significant 
in the first grade, there were some trends which indicated that students 
whose first and second grade ESOL teachers received inservice training in 
only ESOL methods performed higher on the Stanford. There were too few cases 
in the third grade to address this question. The major contributing factor 
to the lack of significance in the second grade was the unequal number of 
students whose teachers received training in ESOL (41) compared to subjects 
whose teachers did not. 

Students whose regular (full -day classroom teachers who instruct in English) 
third grade teachers rece'ived inservice training in only ESOL methods 
achieved a mean score of 136 on the Stanford, while students whose teachers 
received no inservice training achieved a jegn^score of 130. This resulted 
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in an F score of 4.331 which had a significance level of .01. There were . 
too few subjects. whose teachers received the other training to gain any 
meaningful information. The same significant trend was seen for first and 
second grade teachers as shown-' in Table I. 



Table I 

Results of the ANOVA of the Mean Scale Scores for 
Reading on the Stanford Achievement Test and 
ESOL Inservice Training for Regular Teachers 

Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 



ESOL training 


•x«137 


x«137 


x-136 


(ji«42)' 


(n-48) 


(n-59) 


No ESOL training 


x»130 


x«129 . 


x=130 


(n-61) 


(n=75) 


(n«170) 


F « 


8.583 


6.804 


4.331 


P < .01 








Instruction 


in the Native 


Lanauaae 





There was a significant relationship between mean scale score for reading 
on the Stanford Achievement Test and reading instruction in Spanish. 
Students who did not receive any instruction in Spanish reading scored an 
average of 124 on the Stanford, while those who learned to read simultaneously 
in English and Spanish scored an average of 133.* This analysis resulted 
in an F-ratio of 27.708 at the .01 level of significance. 
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There was also a significant relationship between mean scale score for 
reading on the Stanford Achievement Test and content area Instruction 
(math, science, and social studies) 1n Spanish. Students who did not 
receive any content area Instruction 1n Spanish achieved a mean 
score on the Stanford of 126 while those who did receive. content area 
Instruction in Spanish achelved a mean score of 132. This analysis resulted 
1n an F-rat1o of 12.071 at the .01 level of significance. 

Bilingual Curriculum Content Is a program designed to provide in a language 
other than English selected basic skills and concepts which are generally 
offered only 1n English. The program Implements 1n each curriculum area, 
such as social studies, science, or mathematics, the same instructional 
objectives as are Implemented 1n the regular curriculum 1n English. The 
program 1s offered where there are limited English proficient students 
and in Bilingual School Organizations. 

Interaction between ESOL and Regular Teachers 

The degree of Interaction between ESOL and regular classroom teachers was 
examined in terms of formal interaction, Informal Interaction, and no 
interaction. Formal interaction means that ESOL and regular classroom 
teachers met on a regular basis concerning -their students in common and 
planned their lessons accordingly. Informal means that ESOL and regular 
classroom teachers discussed the progress of their. students in common on a 
casual "whenever possible" basis. No interaction means that the ESOL and 
regular classroom teachers did not communicate at all about their students. 

No relationship was found between the reading score on the Stanford 
Achievement Test and the degree of interaction between ESOL and regular 
classroom teachers. 

Reading Materials Used 

Scores on the Stanford Test were examined in relation to the reading series 
used. Although the results indicate thct students who used the Miami 
Linguistic Readers for two and three years scored higher on the Stanford 
than students who used the series for no more than a year or not at all , 
the unequal number of cases in each category makes the results less 
reliable (see Table 4). jgj 
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Table 2 



Results of the ANOVA of the Mean Scale Scores for Reading 
on the Stanford Achievement Test for Students who Received 
Reading Instruction 1n the Native Language and those who 
did not 

n x F 

Reading in U 249 ' 133 

27.7 

No Reading in LI 53 124 



P < -01 

Table 3 

Results of the ANOVA of the Mean Scale Scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test for Students who Received Content Area 
Instruction in the Native Language and those who did not 

n x P 

Content in LI 254 132 

12 

No Content in LI 48 126 



P < -01 



H 

Table 4 



Results of the ANOVA of the Mean Scale Scores on 
the Stanford Achievement Test on the Use of the 
Hi ami Linguistic Readers 



n x F 

Did not have series 74 131 

Had series 1 year 137 129 2.855 

Had series 2 years 70 134 

Had series 3 years 18 136 



P< .01 

Although the reliability is again lessened due to the unequal number of 
subjects in each category, the results indicate that Stanford reading 
scores are higher when the Ginn Reading Series* is not used (see Table 5). 



Table 5 

Results of the ANOVA of the Mean Scale Scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test and the Use 
of the 61 nn Reading Series*. 





n 


X 


F 


Did not have series 


219 


132 




Had series 1 year 


46 


128 


2.659 


Had series 2 years 


30 


128 




Had series 3 years 


Too 


few cases 





p = .05 



Older edition, Ginn & Co 320 • |6£ 
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Although the results Indicate that the use of the McMillan series 1s also 
related to lower Stanford scores, the small number of subjects who used 
the series (n-15) compared to the number who did not (n*286) makes this 
result unreliable. 

Although 1t was not possible to secure data concerning the relationship 
between the Stanford scores and non-use of the ABC Reading Series, the 
results do Indicate that for those who used the series, the longer the series 
was ised, the better the Stanford score (see Table 6). 

Table 6 

Results of the ANOVA of the Mean Scale Scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test and .the . 
Degree, of the Use of the ABC Reading Series 



n 

Had series 1 year 40 
Had series 2 years 21 
Had series 3 years 32 



P < .01 

Results for the ANOVA of the mean scores on the Stanford and the use of all 
other reading series studied show no significant interactions. These series 
included: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston; Harcourt, Brace and World; Houghton 
Mifflin; and Harper and Row. 

Socio-Economic Status 
The results show no significant relationship between SES, as determined by 
students receiving free or reduced lunches, and scores on the Stanford Test. 



x F 
130 

133 7.1 
140 



0 



RESEARCH CONCLUSIONS 



The research reported in this study was undertaken to Investigate the 
relationship between Stanford reading scores for 400 bilingual third and 
fourth grade students and the variables of: 1) teacher 1nserv1ce education, 
2) Instruction In the native language, 3) Interaction between the ESOL 
and regular teacher, 4) reading materials used, and 5) socio-economic 
status. Following are some concluding discussions regarding the five 
variables examined in the study and the Implications of this Investigation. 

•nlscussion of Results 

In the area of teacher inservice education, it was found that there was a 
slightly significant difference between the Stanford scores of students 
whose ESOL teachers had received Inservice training and students whose 
ESOL teachers had not. However, tfiere was a significant difference between 
the Stanford scores of students whose regular teachers had received 
Inservice training in ESOL methods and students Whose* regular teachers had 
not. This Indicates that Inservice training 1n ESOL methods 1s more 
effective for regular classroom teachers than 1t 1s for ESOL teachers, who 
probably already have a fair knowledge of the field. 

In the area of Instruct "on 1n the native language, 1t was found that students 
who received reading instruction in their native language (Spanish) scored 
higher in English reading than those who did not. This finding is in 
agreement with the findings of Andersson (1S76), Thonis (1976), Dew (1979), 
Rossier and Farella (1976), and Hall (1970), who illustrated that initial 
reading in the native language produced better readers in the second 
language. It is interesting to note that in the present study, students 
who had reading instruction in their native language did so simultaneously 
with reading instruction in English. It does not appear to be necessary 
to de-lay reading instruction in English in the Oade County situation. 
It is also interesting to nets that there was also a significant positive 
relationship between Stanford reading scores and content area instruction 
in the native language. 

1G3 
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In the area of ESOL and regular teacher 'Interaction, no relationship was 
found. This may be the result of the wording on the questionnaire as the 
Interviewers documented a certain degree of apprehension on the part of 
the teachers when answering this question because they believed that there 
perhaps. should have been more Interaction than there actually was. This 
result could also be due to the lack of necessity of this Interaction. 
The latter may be true 1f a goodly proportion of the regular classroom 
teachers receive some SSOL methods training. 

In the area of materials .used, 1t was found that the Miami Linguistic Readers 
and the ABC Reading Series seemed to help students achieve higher Stanford 
scores. It was also found that the 61nn and possibly the McMillan series 
were not particularly helpful to bilingual students. This may be due to the 
fact that these readers do not have an aural -oral component and because 
they are also jprobably culturally Irrelevant tc this population of 
students In that the readers contained few situations which bilingual 
children could Identify with. 

Finally, 1t was found that there was no relationship between SES and 
Stanford scores. This result 1s not in agreement with the findings for the 
total enrollment in Dade County Public Schools. This may be unique to the 
Hispanic community in Dade County. 

Implications for Further Research 

Based upon the conclusions of this Investigation, several recommendations 
for further research can be made. It 1s suggests that more studies of 
this type be carried our with some alterations. First, the Investigation 
should be a true experimental study in which the schools, and the teachers 
and students within the schools, are randomly chosen. The treatment and 
control groups should be equal in size. The treatments should be randomly 
assigned to the groups. Second, an improved method of self-report by 
teachers is needed. This is evidenced 1n the teachers' possibly imprecise 
reporting of the type of interactions that took place between ESOL and 
regular classroom teachers. 
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It is recommended that an Improved study be carried out in Dade County and 
replicated in a similar locale 1n the United States in order to evaluate 
the effect of the socio-economic status of the students upon reading 
achi evement. 

Finally, it would be worthwhile to investigate the relationship between 
SES and Stanford scores for other ethnic populations in the Dade County 
community. In addition, it would seem important to ascertain the possible 
causes for the discrepancy in the SES and Stanford score relationship 
between the population as a whole and the population investigated in this 
study. 

Suggestions for Inservice Teacher Education 

The results of this study suggest that there are many ways in which inservice 
training can be used to improve the skills of the teachers in order that they 
may provide the best foundation in reading for their limited English- 
prof icient-students 1n kindergarten through third grade. 

One major finding of this study Indicated that Spanish-speaking students 
who are taught to read simultaneously in both their, first and second 
languages achieve higher scores in reading in English than similar students 
who are taught to read only 1n English. The Implication from this fact is 
that teachers of Spanish-speaking children should receive training in 
methods of teaching reading 1n Spanish.. 



Another major finding of this Investigation suggested that the teaching of 
curriculum content in Spanish is positively related to higher achievement 
in English reading. Therefore, it is suggested that bilingual regular 
Classroom teachers be trained in the methodology of teaching curriculum 

content billngually. 

17 (J 
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A third major finding with Implications for teacher training 1s that there 
1s a relationship between higher achievement 1n reading and the ESOL 
and regular classroom teachers 1 receiving training 1n ESOL methodology. 
Therefore, 1t 1s recommenced that more of these teachers learn such skills 
as teaching ESQU through content area. 

The fourth major finding with Implications for teacher training 1s that 
the Miami Linguistic Readers seem to have a more positive effect on the 
students' Stanford reading scores than most basal approaches. Teachers 
should then be well trained 1n teaching English reading through a 
linguistic apnruacii, "that 1s-, an approach that ensures oral practice and 
controlled introduction of spelling patterns and sentence structure. 
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APPENDIX G 
SYLLABI FOR THE TRAINING OF LEP STUDENTS 

TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF 01 HER LANGUAGES (ESOL) 

ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

1981-82 Component No. 1-03-02-2-0 

Dates: February 3 - May 19, 1982 40 MPP 

, 



1.0 



2.0 



OBJECTIVES 



Analyze and dis- 
cuss the ESOL 
program in Dade 
County to en- 
able the teach- 
ers to Identify 
their own roles 
in the ESOL 
component in 
relation to the 
total school 
curriculum 

Identify the 
significant 
differences 
between the 
sound systems, 
forms, struc- 
ture and lexi- 
con of English 
and Spanish in 
order to: 

a. diagnose the 
deficiencies 
of student 
performance 
and 

b. evaluate the 
students 1 
progress 



ACTIVITIES 



1.1 Oral discussion: Special em- 
phasis on "Balanced Curriculum 
needs" of limited English pro 
ficient students 



1.2 Oral discussion of interaction 
with classroom teachers: Cur- 
riculum Content Utilizing ESOL 
Techniques 



2.1 



2.2 



Analyzing the nature of pro- 
blems involved in learning 
English as a second language: 

a. linguistic 

b. sociocMltural and affective 



Identifying significant pat- 
terns in the sound system, 
structure, forms and vocab- 
ulary of American English 
that require major concentra- 
tion of instruction 



RESOURCES 



1.1.1 Bulletin 1-C 

1.1.2 1981-82 Plan for 
Programs of Bi- 
lingual /Foreig n 
Language Educa- 
tion 



2.1.1 ERIC Handboo k of 
Bilingual EHuca- 
tion 

2.1.2 Programed Exer - 
cises for Teach- 
ers 



2.2.1 Puerto Rican 
Study - Grammati 
cal Patterns 



2.2.2 Dade Count 



Dade Co unty 
SeTectedlHgh 
Frequency Pronun 
elation Problems 



EVALUATION/PRODUCT 



1.1.1.1 



2.1.2.1 



2.2.1.1 



2.2.1.2 



Listing of es- 
sential charac- 
teristics of 
the ESOL pro- 
gram 



Completion of 
Programed Exer - 
cises booklet 
(Independent 

Study Activity 

5 hrs.) 

Listing of sig- 
nificant inter- 
ference pat- 
terns in pro- 
nunciation, 
structure and 
vocabulary 

Listing of sig- 
nificant socio- 
cultural and 
affective 
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Dates: February 3 - May 19, 1982 



TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES (ESOL) 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

1981-82 Component No. 1-03-02-2-0 



40 MPP 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



RESOURCES 



EVALUATION/PRODUCT 



3.0 Review and 
discuss 
placement 
and evalua- 
tion procedures 



3.1 Analyzing placement procedures 
utilizing available Instru- 
ments 



2.2*3 Robinett's ar- 
ticle on "Pro- 
nunciation Pro 
blems: Spanish- 
speaking chil- 
dren" 

3.1.1 Placement in- 
struments: 

a. Dade County 



Oral Lan- 
guag e Pro- 
ficiency 
Scale 

b. Dade County 
Test of 
Language 
Development : 
Aural Com- 
prehension 

c. Dade County 
Michigan 
Oral Lan- 
guage Pro - 
ductive Test 

d. Thumbnail - 
Diagnostic 
Placement ~ 
Test 

e. Noninde- 



3.1.1.1 



3.1.-1.2 



features in 
teaching ESOL 
(Ind. Stud. 
Activ. 1 hr.) 



Answering ques- 
tions on place- 
ment procedures 

A test applica- 
tion and in- 
terpretation. 
(Ind. Stud. 
Activ. 1 hr.) 
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Dates: February 3 - May 19, 1982 



ERIC 



OBJECTIVES 



4.0 Identify and 
analyze avail- 
able instruc- 
tional mater- 
ials for the 
teaching of 
ESOL 



5.0 Discuss the na- 
ture of the 
reading process 
especially as it 
relates to es- 
tablishment of 
sound-symbol 
correspondences 
in terms of pat- 
terns and to 
second language 
learning in 
general 



TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES (ESOL) 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

1981-82 Component No. 1-03-02-2-0 
40 MPP 



ACTIVITIES 



3.2 Analyzing transmittal forms 



4.1 



5.1 
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Identifying adequate instruc- 
tional activities in available 
materials for the development 
of language skills 



RESOURCES 



pendency 
ESOL Screen- 
ing Interview 
f. ESCL Secondary 



Placement Test 



3.2.1 TBBS Transmitta l 
Forms 



Identifying the nature of the 
reading process: acquiring 
decoding and comprehension 
skills in English as a second 
language 



4.1.1 Miami linguistic 
Readers 

4.1.2 Michigan Oral 
Language Pro - 
gram 

4.1.3 English Around 
the Worl? ~ 

5.1.1 Miami Linguistic 
Reading Series 
and supplementary 
materials 

5.1.2 Decoding for the 
Bilinguafcfiild 

5.1 .3 Analyzing the 
MLR Components 



EVALUATION/PRODUCT 
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3.2.1.1 



4.1.1.1 

to 
».1.1.3 



5.1.1.1 



5.1.3.1 
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A completed 
tramsml ttal 
form with 
"badk up" 
material (Ind. 
Stud. Activ. 
1 hr.) 

Listing of 
materials 
and levels 
for which 
they are 
used 



Listing of 
major consi- 
derations and 
issues 



Completion of 
booklet. (Ind. 
Stud. Activ. 
2 hrs.) 



PLANNING FOR THE TRANSITION FROM ESOL READING INSTRUCTION 
INTO THE REGULAR RS/VP PROGRAM 
SYLLABUS 



OBJECTIVES 



1.0 Identify the 

place of reading 
English in the 
ESOL program. 



2*0 Demonstrate 
the ability to 
determine 
pupils' level 
of English 
proficiency* 



3*0 Demonstrate the 
ability, to teach 
reading within 
the English for 
Speakers of Other 
Languages program 
following a 
linguistic 
approach to 
reading and 
utilizing 
recommended 
materials, 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



1.1 Identify basic principles of 
second language acquisition 



2.1 Identify available instruments 
for determining ESOL proficiency 
level of pupils 



3.1 Review the nature of the reading 
process through group discussions 



RESOURCES 



1.1.1 Dr. Eleanor Thonis 
Wheatland Public 
, Schools and 
University of 
Sduthern California 



2.1.1 Dade County's 
Aural Comprehen- 
sion Teat . 

2.1.2 Dade County 
Michigan Oral 
Productive Test 

2.1.3 Dade County' s 
Oral Lanpuafie 
Proficiency Scale 

3.1.1 Instructors 
identified by the 
Division of 
Elementary and 
Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

3.1.2 Reference 
materials 



EVALUATION 



1.1.1.1 Participants 1 
reactions and 
questions 



2.1,1.1 Observation 
of placement 
procedures \ 
within EBQL 
levels 



3.1.1. 1 Class 

discussions 
and quiz 
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OBJECTIVES 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


I RESOURCES 


EVALUATION 


i.O Demonstrate . 
ability to 
implement the 
Dade County 
RS/VP program 
attending to the 
special needs of 
ESOL pupils. 


3.2 Identify the essential features 
of the Miami Linguistic Readers 


3.2.1 Analvzina the 

Components of the 


3.2.1.1 Class discussions 

3.3.1.1 Discussion of 

classroom acti- 
vity in terms of 
participants* 
own techniques 

3.4.1.1 Lesson plan 

designed by each 
participant for 
clasroom use 

4.1* 1.1 Class discussions 

4.2.1.1 Group evaluation 
of list of 
skills to be 
developed 


3.3 Observe live classroom activities 

3. 4 Critique/discuss 
Classroom activities 

4.1 Overview of the RS/VP program 
.Reading level placement 
.Examine features that can be 

incorporated into MLR 

•Examine decoding and compre- 
hension dimension through 
correlatipns 

4.2 Identify ESOL pupils 1 needs 
in terms of reading skills 
development 


MLR Series. 

3.2.2 Diagnostic Pres- 
criptive Packet 
to Accompany the 
MLR Proep^nj. 

3«3.1 MLR demonstration 
teacher 

3.4.1 Bilingual Staff 

4.1.1 Dade. County's 

ES/VP. ma**vi fl lo 
and Manual 

4*1.2 Classroom 

materials from 
reading program 

4.2.1 MLR Placenuuyt 

4.2.2 RS/VP Placement 
Test 8 
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APPENDIX H 



Grading Guidelines for Students of Limited English Proficiency 

Guidelines for grading and student progress reports for students of limited En- 
glish proficiency enrolled in ESOL during the 1981-1982 school year are as 
follows: 

Grading - Kindergarten 

Language Arts 

For nonindependent students (classified as Level I and receiving two or 
more hours of ESOL instruction daily), no grade is to be given for any 
component of Language Arts. Comment # 4, "No grade received because of 
alternate instructional assignment", is to be entered. 

* For intermediate students (classified as Level II, III, or IV and re- 
ceiving one hour of ESOL instruction daily), grading is to reflect the 
student's progress in oral communication, pre-reading, reading and hand- 
writing skills within the English program provided in accordance with 
their special language needs, whether in the ESOL classroom or in the 
regular classroom. This situation may require that more than one teacher 
grade the language arts components. 

Mathematics 

For nonindependent and intermediate students, a grade of E_, S_, or N is 
to be given which reflects the student's progress made in each of the two 
components in their own language. Comment No. 1, "Receiving bilingual 
instruction in this area", is to be entered. Students who are receiving 
mathematics instruction in English from a regular classroom teacher may 
be given a grade if it realistically reflects their achievement in 
mathematics, without interference from their lack of English proficiency. 
If the child's English proficiency is so low that this is not possible, 
no grade is to be given in either component and comment No. 3, "Has not 
progressed to this level of instruction", is to be entered. 
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Combined Instruction Grad e 

For nonindependent and intermediate students, a grade of E 5 3 or N is to 
be given which reflects the student's progress made in the combined com- 
ponents in their own language. Comment No. 1, "Receiving bilingual in- 
struction in this area", is to be entered. If the children are not re- 
ceiving Health and Safety, Social Studies, and Science in their home 
language, except for level IV, 'high intermediate 1 , no grade is to be 
given. Comment No. 3, "Has not progressed to this level of instruction", 
is to be entered. These students, however, should receive curriculum 
content in English utilizing ESOL techniques and Comment No. 3, should 
be entered. For level IV, intermediate students, a grade of S, or 
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N_ 1s, to be given which reflects instruction provided in such a way that 
the student's lack of command of the English language does not affect 
progress. 

Literature and expressive language are to be graded as part of Basic Skills 
in the Home Language. Comment No. 1, "Receiving bilingual instruction in 
this area", is to be entered. 



Fine Arts and Physical Education 

A grade of E,, S, or M, is to be given when it reflects the student's pro- 
gress as a result ofinstructlon provided in such a way that the student's 
lack of command of the English language does not affect progress. If in- 
struction is provided beyond the student's ability to understand English, 
no grade is given and comment No. 3, "Has not progressed to this level of 
instruction", is entered. 



English for Speakers of Other Languages 

For nonindependent students, a grade of E, S_, or is to be given which 
reflects the student's progress during tFe entire ESOL block, that is, 
in oral communication as well as in pre-reading, reading, and handwriting 
skills development. 

For intermediate students receiving one hour of ESOL Instruction dally, 
grading is to reflect the student's progress in oral communication, pre- 
reading, reading and handwriting skills within the English program pro- 
vided in accordance with their special language needs, whether in the 
ESOL classroom or in the regular classroom. This situation may require 
that more than one teacher -grade the language arts components. 



Home Language Arts- (e.g.. , Spanish-S ) 

A grade of £, S, or ft is to be given which reflects the student's pro- 
gress in oral communication, pre-reading, reading, and writing skills 
developed in the student's- home language, and also progress in attaining 
priority content objectives appropriate to his/her level within the 
Balanced Curriculum. 



Grading 1-6 



Language Arts 

For nonindependent students (classified as Level I and receiving two or 
more hours of ESOL instruction daily), no grade is to be given for any 
component of Language Arts. Comment No. 4, "No grade received because 
of alternate instructional assignment", is- to be entered. 

For intermediate students (classified as Level II, III, or IV and re- 
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celving one hour of ESOL instruction dally), Grading is to reflect the 
student's performance in reading and writing (composition, handwriting 
and spelling) within the English program that is provided 1n accordance 
with their special language needs, whether 1n the ESOL classroom or 1n 
the regular classroom, or 1n both. 6rad1ng 1n the latter situation may 
require that more than one teacher grade the language arts component. 

Mathematics 

For nonlndependent and intermediate students, either SR or UR or letter 
grades A-F are to be given, which reflect the student's, progress made 1n 
each or the two components 1n their own language. Comment No. 3, "Re- 
ceiving bilingual Instruction 1n this area", 1s to be entered. Students 
who are receiving mathematics Instruction 1n English from a regular 
classroom teacher may be given a grade 1f 1t realistically reflects their 
achievement 1n mathematics, without interference from their lack of 
English proficiency. If the student's English proficiency 1s so low that 
this 1s not, possible, no grade 1s to be given in either component and 
comment No. 2, "Not applicable for this student at this time" 1s to be 
entered; 



Combined Instruction Grade or Grades in 
courses taught as separate subjects 

For nonindependent and Intermediate students, letter grades A-F are to be 
given which reflect the student's progress made in the combine? instruc- 
tion or in the courses taught as separate subjects 1n their home language. 
Comment No. 3, "Receiving bilingual Instruction 1n this area", is to be 
entered. If the children are not receiving such instruction in their home 
language, they will receive no grade until they become high Intermediate, 
level IV, in their command of English. Comment No. 2, "Not applicable for 
this student at this time," 1s entered. However, these nonlndependent and 
intermediate students should be receiving curriculum content in English 
utilizing ESOL techniques (CC ESOL). Letter grades which reflect their 
progress can then be given with comment No. 3 entered. For level IV in- 
termediate students, letter grades Ar£ are to be given, which reflect 
Instruction provided with ESOL techniques, or in such a way that the 
student's lack of command of the English language does not affect progress. 



Fine Arts and Physical Education 

Letter grades /UF are to be given which reflect the student's progress as 
a result of Instruction provided in such a way that the student's lack of 
command of the English language does not affect Progress, that is, to 
meet their special language needs. If not possible, no grade" is given until 
the students become high intermediate, level IV, in English proficiency. 
Comment No. 2', "Not applicable for this student at this time", is entered. 



English for Speakers of Other Languages 

Letter grades A-F are to be given which reflect the student's progress 
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during the entire ESOL block, that is, in oral communi cation as well as 
in reading and writing. For intermediate students who receive part of 
their English language instruction from a regular classroom teacher, the 
ESOL grade may reflect performance in some language components, such as 
oral communication, pronunciation and reading t while the language arts 
grades may reflect performance in the other components, also provided to 
meet their special needs. This may require that more than one teacher 
grade the language arts/ESOL components. 

Home Language Arts (e.g., Span?sh««S ) 

Letter grades A-F are to be given which reflect the student's progress 
. 1n oral communication, reading, and writing skills developed in the 
student's home language, as well as progress 'in* attaining the priority ■ 
content objectives from the Balanced Curriculum which are being pro- 
vided at the time of grading. Students not achieving within the range 
appropriate or acceptable for their grade level 1n their home language, 
who may not meet the OCPS basic skills standards for promotion will . 
receive a grade of SR. or UR. 
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APPENDIX I 



READING, BILINGUAL EDUCATION, AND INSERVICE EDUCATION: 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



There 1s probably nothing 1n the educational experience of any young child 
which can influence his/her future academic success as much as the skill of 
reading. Reading Instruction in the classroom Introduces the learner 
to the written symbol system of his/her language, thus opening the door 
to an abundance of information. 

Recently, there has been much concern over our children's lack of good 
reading skills, as evidenced by the "B*ck-to-Bas1cs" movement. However, 
the problem becomes paramount among our nation's limited-English-proficient 
students, for whom English is not the main or only language of communication. 

Thonls (1976) identifies several conditions which may contribute to tne 
failure of our Hmlted-English-proficient students to read well in English. 
Amoing them are: 

1) lack of experience in the dominant culture from which 
concepts specific to the English-speaking community 
are acquired 

2) inadequate oral command of English 

3) low self esteem 

4) unrealistic curriculum which imposes reading and writing 
before Insuring aural comprehension, and 

5) the belief on the part of many teachers that because 
a pupil seems to decode English without apparent 
difficulty she/he 1s also comprehending what is 
being read. 

Thonis claims that these children's failure to read is due to problems 
of the school's own making, which can be corrected with more appropriate 
materials, methods, and curricular models. 
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Approaches to the Teaching of Reading 

There are several approaches employed by the public schools to teach 
reading. One such method 1s the Basal Developmental Reading Approach which 
consists of an organized presentation of sequential material 1n graded 
readers, workbooks, and supplementary le* , This approach has been 
praised for Its excellent teachers manuals, Its consistent building on 
already-learned skills, its controlled introduction of vocabulary based 
on word frequency counts, such as Dolch and 0ale-Chal1, and its control of 
content on the basis of readability formulae* 

It has, however, been criticized (Thonis 1976) as inadequate for limited- 
English proficient pupils because it does not provide adequate oral 
preparation of what is to be read and because of its weak literary and 
cultural content* 

Another popular approach is the Linguistic Method* This procedure introduces 
patterns of language according to a systematic plan* Emphasis is placed 
on the regularities in the relationship between speech and print, spelling 
patterns, and sentence structure* Although this method has been criticized 
for having contrived content (in order to rigorously adhere to certain 
structures a^ spelling patterns sequentially controlled), many limited- 
English-proficient students find this method dependable and gain a sense of 
confidence and motivation towards reading in English. 

The Phonics Method has also been quite popular in U.S. reading classes. This 
approach emphasizes the correspondences between sounds and Individual 
letters. Although many native English-speaking children have had success 
with this method, many teachers have found the tasks involved to be 
inappropriate for Spanish-speaking children. Modiano (1976) discusses the 
unacceptability of the phonics approach for teaching reading to Spanish 
speakers. She points out that the phonics approach assumes that the child 
can (1) hear the sounds of the language, (2) recognize the letters, and 
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(3) learn to associate each sound with a particular letter or combination 
of letters, and that any language Interference at the phonological level 
would prevent this method from being effective. 

Diametrically different, is the Language Experience Approach, advocated by 
Van Allen, which focuses the reading content on the personal world of each 
child. Despite complaints that the utilization of this approach does not 
allow for control of structure and vocabulary, teachers have found it to be 
quite a motivating experience for Umited-English-proficient youngsters, once 
they have advanced to an intermediate level of English control that enables 
them to express themselves orally. 

A relatively new approach (which has become officially recommended in the Dade 
County Public Schools) is the Systems Management Approach, based on diagnostic 
prescriptive instruction, which is now a commitment of the Florida State 
Department of Education. Since reading Instruction is "prescribed" on the basis 
of assessment or diagnosis of the individual child's difficulties, and 
attention is devoted to the development of both decoding and comprehension 
skills as two different dimensions, the Systems Approach can be adapted to 
meet the special language needs of limited-English-proficient students. This 
is particularly important in the initial stages of learning both language and 
decoding, when aural perception and recognition must be developed for the 
learner of English as a second language. The instructional component of the 
Systems Approach includes activities designed to develop sound recognition 
and subsequently establishes the necessary sound-symbol (pionemic-graphemic) 
correspondences. The Dade County Public Schools Reading Systems Very Plain 
(RS/VP) package and the management systems accompanying the three recommended 
commercially produced basal reading series used in the Dade Public Schools 
shows trends toward the establishment of sound-symbol correspondence in 
spelling patterns. 
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Reading Within the Bilingual Program Curriculum 

While many researchers and practitioners in the field of ESOL have examined, 
discussed, and compared the various methods and materials for teaching English 
reading to Hmited-Engl1sh-prof1c1ent students, there 1s a dearth of 
research which seeks to examine the relationship between reading proficiency 
arid the whole currlcular model and organizational structure of the ESOL or 
bilingual program. One extremely Important question is whether or not to begin 
Initial reading Instruction 1n the native language. Andersson (1976) addresses 
this Issue and makes the following assumptions based ^n research 1n early 
reading and on the findings of a UNESCO team of experts: (1) human beings first 
learn to formulate Ideas through the mother tongue, (2) the way a child learns 
to read depends on the child's aural -oral linguistic development in syntax 
and vocabulary, and (3) literacy 1n the home language must precede literacy in 
English. 

•Thonls (1976) also suggests Initiating reading instruction in the native 
language and points out that children can transfer skills such as left-to-right 
eye movement, alphabetic principles, and confidence from first to second language 
reading. 

Oew (1979) adds that children can also transfer study skills, the ability to 
understand the structural components of words (meaning of prefixes and suffixes), 
and the ability to use context as a clue to meaning. 

Rossier and Farella (1976) compared English reading test scores of Navajo 
children who learned to read in their home language before learning to read in 
English with the test scores of Navajo children who began reading in English. 
Results showed that although there were no significant differences in their 
scores by second grade, the group that began reading in Navajo did achieve 
better test scores each year, therefore, suggesting that the effects of bilingual 
education are cumulative. 
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Natalicio (1976) reviewed research comparing the "native language" and the 
"direct method" (second language immersion) approaches to reading instruction 
and found the results to be too inconclusive and contradictory to be able to 
choose one over the other. 

Richard Hall (1970), however, discusses three studies conducted in the- 
Philippines, Sweden, and Mexico and in all cases, results showed that children 
initially taught to read. in the vernacular showed greater comprehension in 
subsequent second language reading than children initially taught to read in 
the second language. 

Legarreta (1979) examined the effects of program models on the acquisition of 
English and the maintenance of Spanish. The five models consisted of: 

1. Traditional or regular kindergarten, taught in English, 
with no formal ESL 

2. Traditional with daily ESL 

3A. Bilingual using the concurrent translation approach 
- (70% English - 30% Spanish), no ESL 

3B. Bilingual, using the alternate days approach 
(5035 English -50% Spanish), no ESL 

4. Bilingual, using the concurrent translation approach, 
with daily ESL 

The results showed that bilingual models (3A, 3B, and 4) produred 
significantly greater gains in English aural comprehension than did the 
traditional all-English models. In addition, the balanced bilingual model 
produced greater gains in English aural comprehension than the current 
translation method did. 

The studies of Andersson, Rossier and Farella, Hall and Legarreta, give 
evidence that the curricular structure of a bilingual or an ESOL program can 
influence the learning of English reading. It has been shown that ESOL 
incorporated within a bilingual program can facilitate the auditory comprehension 
necessary for successful reading, and the initial reading in the 
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native language can also facilitate later reading in English.. What remains to 
be seen is to what extent the second-language techniques affecting English 
reailing instruction and the first-language techniques ordinarily used in 
elementary reading programs can become mutually reinforcing so as to ensure and 
enhance the rights of children of limited English proficiency to equal 
educational opportuni ti es . 



Inservice Teacher Education 



In January of 1974, the Supreme Court affirmed 1n Lau_vs.. Nichols that school 
districts are compelled under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to 
provide limited-English-proficient students with special language programs 
which will give them equal opportunities to education. Prior to this court 
decision, Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary -Education Act (1965, 
amended 1968) made funds available for schools to establish special programs 
for limited-English-proficient students. 

However, the Task Force Report of Optimum Computer, Inc. (1975) to the Office 
of Education states: 

Currently, there is little effective inservice training for 
teachers and administrators in bilingual /bicultural education 
programs. Even with school districts serving the same ethnic 
population, inservice courses tend to bear little relationship 
to each other. School districts should establish their own 
research units and te^t programs within. the district. 



The detrimental effects of this lack of effective training are still seen in 
bilingual education programs today as stated by James Burry (1979:5): 
"The lack of adequately prepared staff has been one of the greater obstacles 
encountered in establishing bilingual education programs." 
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Effective inservice education programs by institutions of higher education 
familiar with the unique' problems of the school district can provide public 
school staff with the needed preparation to offer limited-English-proficient 
students the best prssible services. There is a growing body of literature 
describing the ingredients of effective inservice teacher education. 
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Joyce, Howey, and Yarger (1978) point out that of the five main types of staff 
development (job-embedded, job-related, general professional, career/credential, 
and personal), job-embedded and job-related are the types most in demand by 
school personnel ♦ This simply means that teachers want training in what is 
most directly applicable and useful to their classroom teaching, something 
they can use Immediately, 

McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) conclude from their research that job-embedded 
and job-related 1nservi.ce programs are most effective when the trainees are 
involved in an ongoing project in the school setting. That is, inservice 
trainees learn better by "doing" than by being told what to do* 

The studies by Joyce and Showers (1979) and by McLaughlin and Marsh both show, 
however, that no matter the type or method of inservice training, staff support 
activities, (such as more classroom assistance by "resource personnel, needed 
project meetings, and teacher participation in project decisions, non-mandatory 
participation in inservice training, released time for inservice programs, 
and common district goals for improvement) will determine the long-term 
effectiveness and utilization of skills attained during inservice teacher 
education. 

Conclusions 

An investigation of the variables distinguishing models of bilingual instruction 
and their relationship to the successful learning of reading in English along 
with an effective design for improving inservice education programs will provide 
Dade County Public Schools with the needed expertise to incorporate the best 
methods, materials, and program models for meeting the needs of limited-English- 
proficient students through better trained teachers. 
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